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Say What 
You Please! 
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...and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinign on any subject and criticism 
of any find, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St.. New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

We are some of the lucky ones who 
get your wonderful magazine over here 
in Germany. Sincerely, it’s tops! Every 
copy circulates among our classmates. 
We follow “Say What You Please!” with 
great interest. 

We were delighted to read Charles 
Paul Randall’s letter in your March 16 
issue. He has a great idea that would 
certainly deepen the understanding be- 
tween the U.S. and Europe. He need 
not worry about our not being able to 
read English. [Charles proposed that 
U. S. high school students send books 
by American writers to European high 
school students.] We would certainly 
like to read those books your readers 
recommend in “Jam Session,” and we 
are glad to tell you that we have already 
got hold of a German translation of The 
Yearling by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. 

Let us add another idea to the “Ran- 
dall Plan.” Would it be possible for us 
to purchase some of the books on the 
Scholastic Book Service list with foreign 
currency, in our case deutschmarks? 

Gottfried Kudlek and Erhard Rahopki 

23 Vechta in Oldenburg, Hagenersts 5 

British Zone of Germany 


We are sorry, but it is not possible to 
purchase Scholastic Book Service books 
with deutschmarks. However, thanks to 
the Marshall Plan, Pocket Books, Inc., 
will soon make its titles available to 
Germans. Pocket Books will be sold in 
Germany for approximately one deutsch- 
mark each.—Ed. 


co ce . 
Dear Editor: 

Albert Halper’s story, “A Small Mat- 
ter’ (Apr. 6), is one of the most human 
stories I have ever read. Although I am 
certainly not shy, I understand Joey’s 
feelings. Many teen-agers could profit 
by reading this story and then trying to 
express in their own writing the human 
qualities Halper suggests. 

Danene Kirby 
Concord H. S., Athens, W. Va. 
(Continued on page 4) 





Ask to see the “Pick Pocket"’ at the 


MacGregor Goldsmith distributor in your town. 





Say What You Please! 
(Continued from page 3) 


Dear Editor: 

I'd like to see some “Jam Session” 
discussions on U.N. and world prob- 
lems of today. Our generation might as 
well start thinking and writing their 
ideas on these subjects now. 

J. E. M. 
Wilton, N. H. 


Are there any particular questions on 
world affairs that our readers would 
like to see discussed in “Jam Session”? 
Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

I didn’t read Herman Masin’s sports 
column that cut up Bill Stern, but I 
read his reply to his critics. I agree with 
him wholeheartedly. Even foreigners 
seem to think this American sportscaster 
exaggerates. 

Mr. Masin mentioned other sports- 
casters whom he considers good. I do 
think he made a mistake in not men- 
tioning Connie Desmond, Red Barber’s 
sidekick. I think Desmond surpasses 


Barber, but that’s.a matter of individual 
taste. 
Bernard Nelson 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: ¥ 
In “Shopping for Special Schools” 
(Feb. 9) your vocational editor men- 
tioned training schools for airline stew- 
ardesses run by Pan American World 
Airways. Could you give me more in- 
formation on this subject? 
Marian Cone 
North Charleston, S. C. 


A number of airlines have their own 
schools for stewardesses: You can find 
out where these schools are located by 
phoning the nearest big-city offices of 
various lines. Several airlines require 
their stewardesses to be graduates of 
such accredited training schools as the 
McConnell Air Hostess-Stewardess 
School, Minneapolis, Minn., or the Ward 
School of Airline Training, Worcester, 
Mass. Training usually lasts from 3 to 8 
weeks. 

For a useful pamphlet covering the 
duties of airline hostesses, send for: 
Employment Opportunities in Aviation 
Occupations Part II (Bulletin No. 837- 
2), Supt. of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. 25 cents.—Ed. 





here are so many ways to have 
fun on a Wyoming vacation’ 
So many places to go. . . so 
many things tosee. Yellowstone 
Park... Tetons...the Big Horn 
Mountains...The Snowy 
Range! Exciting pack trips to 
primitive mountain reaches. 
Horseback riding from the 
country’s finest dude ranches. 
And talk about rea/ fishing . . . 
miles of trout-packed mountain 
streams and lakes. You're going 
‘to like Wyoming. For colorful 
booklets and vacation informa- 
tion, write 


Col. H. C. Anderson, 
Secy.-Mar. 

Commerce and Industry 
Commission 

941 State tol 
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KEYS TO CLEAR THINKING: 7 


Organize 
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u Ni 


HE scatter-brained young man above is the vic- 

tim of a malady more widespread than the com- 

mon cold. He can’t seem to get his mind or- 
ganized. 

Unfortunately, skill in organizing our ideas does not 
come naturally to any of us. It has to be worked for. 
The clear thinker cannot be satisfied with hit-or-miss 
methods. He tries to build his thoughts around a well- 
organized plan, just as the human body is built around 
its bones. And when he presents his thoughts to others, 
he does it in an orderly way. 

It was the annual campaign week at McKinley High 
School for election of president of the Student Council. 
The committee for Billy Ughetta, the best blocking 
back McKinley had had in ten years, relied on posters 
and slogans (“If Ughetta Ughetta Ughetta good man!”). 
And the only girl candidate, Marlene Pendleton, had a 
chain gang of glamorgals who marched on stage with 
sledgehammers slung over their shoulders, chanting 
“Never underestimate the power of a woman.” 

But Jeff Broderick’s campaign manager worked up 
a careful outline and presented a convincing speech: 


Why Broderick Should Be Elected S. C. President 

















Drawing by Janet Smalley from “‘“My Dear 
Ego” by Fritz Kunkel (Pilgrim Press) 


I. He is capable 
A. Has straight A and B marks 
B. Has the confidence of students and faculty 
Il. His past experience qualifies him 
A. Elected president of sophomore class 
B. Served as chairman of his home room 
1. Council adopted several of his suggestions 
a. Noon recreation program 
b. Hall bulletin board 
c. Student forum assemblies 
Ill. He has a platform which, if put in effect, would benefit the 
whole school 
A. Favors an expanded social program 
B. Favors revision of cheerleader selection 
C. Favors a trained and uniformed traffic squad 


Jeff's manager had learned the secret of planning a 
successful argument, speech, or article: (a) Identify 


Your Thoughts 


the points to be made. (b) Determine their relative im- 
portance (that is, distinguish between major and minor 
points). (c) Arrange the results of this analysis in writ- 
ing. The first two steps can usually be carried out in 
your head. The third step—reducing it to writing—may 
or may not be necessary. When you organize your 
thoughts and put them in writing, you have an outline. 
Lucky is the student whose teachers have helped him 
develop the ability to outline. 

You don’t have to be a professional speaker or writer 
to find organizing your thoughts useful. No matter 
what kind of a job or career you choose, you'll have to 
do some organizing. The chemist or engineer must do 
it on every research or construction job. The salesman 
must do it when he makes a presentation. The hospital 
nurse must learn how to organize a case history. The 
band leader must organize his arrangements. 

In this series of editorials we have discussed several 
kinds of weaknesses that hamper clear thinking: (1) 
Don’t let your feelings dictate your thinking. (2) Don’t 
jump to conclusions. ($8) Don’t take anything for 
granted. (4) Make your samples fair enough. (5) Be- 
ware of analogies. (6) Look for cause and effect. Any 
of these can destroy the validity of your whole logical 
structure. But it is one thing to be able to detect such 
flaws; it is still another to determine whether they have 
little or much bearing on the issue under consideration. 
It makes a difference whether you can distinguish be- 
tween what is essential and what is non-essential. 

One of the commonest failings in committee sessions, 
meetings, and conferences of all kinds is being diverted 
from the main point by tempting side issues. Only if 
you keep your thoughts clearly organized can you see 
and follow the central trail through all the underbrush 
of minor distractions. To “keep on the beam” takes con- 
stant practice. The first and last rule of clear thinking 
is: Organize your thoughts. 





OUR FRONT COVER: Staff artist Charles Beck takes us on a tour 
of the British Isles. Dominating the scene is the British lion, 
symbol of Britain's powerful navy and merchant marine. Travel- 
ing clockwise from the upper right we see: (1) A tartan-clad 
bagpiper parading before Edinburgh Castle in Scotland; 
(2) Statue of Queen Boadicea standing before Big Ben in Lon- 
don; (3) Remains of Stonehenge on Salisbury Plain, Southern 
England; (4) Devenish Abbey, County Fermanagh. In the same 
order we see the Scottish Thistle, the English Rose, the Welsh 
Leek, and the Irish Harp. 
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1. In our early days most families provided 2. Today we are dependent on others for most 


themselves with almost all their own needs. 


of the things we require for daily living. 


3. We depend on other nations, too, for raw 
materials and goods we don’t make ourselves, 


What World Trade Means to Us 


discussion with. It is particu- 
larly appropriate in a discussion 
of foreign trade. 

“Why,” you may ask, “should foreign 
trade be important to usP We are the 
richest nation in the world. We pro- 
duce all the food, clothes, and ma- 
chines we need. Why bother about for- 
eign trade?” 

That’s a good question, but based on 
wrong assumptions. The truth is that 
no country on earth is self-sufficient. 

Providence has spread its bounties 
through many countries, disregarding 
national boundaries. For example, Cuba 
has the right soil and climate to grow 
sugar, but she doesn’t grow wheat. 
Canada, on the other hand, can’t grow 
cane sugar but grows wheat. Similarly 
the Arab countries produce an abun- 
dance of oil but do not manufacture 
machinery. Western Europe has almost 
no oil (and needs lots of it) but manu- 
factures machines. 

Every nation has certain resources. 
These resources almost always make it 
possible for that nation to produce cer- 
tain goods in quantities larger than it 
needs. Every nation, too,. lacks other 
goods and materials. Exchange (world 
trade) permits all countries to get a 
share of the good things of this rich 
earth of ours. 

Reduced to its simplest form world 
trade is just like doing business on your 
Main Street. You buy your meat from 
Mike and your groceries from Joe. 
When Joe needs meat he buys it from 
Mike, and when Mike wants groceries 
he buys them from Joe. Multiply these 
transactions in volume and substitute 
Argentina for “Mike” and, say Canada 
for “Joe”—and you have the basic prin- 
ciple of world trade. 

Let us now take the United States. 
Admittedly, Mother Nature has most 
. generously bestowed on us many of her 
gifts. Yet, are we sufficient unto our- 
selves? Well, let’s see. . . . 

At breakfast this morning, Father 


“W HY” is a good word to start any 


had coffee, Mother had tea, Junior had 
cocoa. They all used sugar. Junior also 
ate a banana with his cereal. Actually, 
this “American” breakfast was an inter- 
national meal. The coffee came from 
Brazil, the tea from China, the cocoa 
from Africa, the sugar from Cuba, the 
bananas from Central America. ~ 

Perhaps the most typical American 
product is the automobile. It symbol- 
izes our high standard of living—the 
highest in the world. However, in order 
to make an “American” automobile, we 
have to go outside the borders of our 
country and import some three hun- 
dred different materials from 56 coun- 
tries! 

The telephone, too, is an interna- 
tional product. No less than 18 of the 
37 most essential items used in making 
a telephone must be imported. 


“Goods and Good Business” 


There is not.one country in all the 
world which can supply enough wool 
to satisfy the American wool carpet in- 
dustry for one year. Each time you 
walk across a rug, you are literally 
making a world tour. Wool used in 


American-made carpets is imported 
from 36 countries. 

Even the American dollar bill is 
printed with inks which contain a vast 
variety of imported ingredients! 

May 22-28 is World Trade Week. 
The slogan for this year, is “World 
Trade Brings Goods and Good Busi- 
ness.” 

It is now generally recognized that 
world trade is a two-way proposition. 
If we expect to sell abroad, we must 
also buy from abroad, so that other 
countries may have the money to pay 
for U. S. goods. It’s as simple (and as 
important) as that. If we don’t buy 
foreign products, other nations will 
have no dollars to buy our products, 
and everyone will have to cut down 
his production. In a word, to increase 
our exports we must increase our im- 
ports. 


In the past, as high as 50 per cent 
of all our cotton, 40 per cent of all our 
tobacco, 20 per cent of all our wheat, 
35 per cent of all our sewing machines, 
80 per cent of all our lubricating oil, 
15 per cent of all the farm equipment 
we make—these were all sold abroad. 

America is today the world’s largest 
exporter. U. S. exports of merchandise 
in 1948 reached $12,614,000,000 in 
value, including supplies for distribu- 
tion by the Army to the civilian popv- 
lations of occupied countries. Our gen- 
eral imports of foreign merchandise in 
1948 amounted in value to $7,070- 
000,000. 

International trade is a vital factor 
in creating prosperity here at home. To 
keep the wheels of our industries turn- 
ing, we need foreign customers for 
about ten per cent of our goods. For- 
eign sales provide profits for our busi- 
nessmen and jobs for our workers. 

That being the case, what have we 
done to increase our foreign trade? An 
important step in this direction was 
taken in 1934 when Congress passed 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

This Act gave the President power 
to reduce U. S. tariffs on goods im- 
ported from foreign countries, provided 
these foreign countries reduced their 
tariffs on American goods. (A “tariff” 
is a government tax on imported goods.) 

Under this program, the United 
States has negotiated some 30 tariff- 
cutting agreements, mostly with Latin 
American countries. 

Supporters of the program maintain 
that it has helped increase American 
trade. Its opponents, however, charge 
that the tariff reductions have harmed 
U. S. business by letting in foreign 
made goods which compete in price 
with American-made products. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934 was renewed for succes 
sive periods of two and three years up 
to June, 1948. Last year, President 
Truman asked Congress to extend the 
program for another three years with 
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4, When other nations have hard times and can- 
not buy from us, some of our factories close. 


out change. Instead, the 80th Congress 
extended it only until June, 1949. It 
also limited somewhat the President’s 
power. Should the President make a 
tariff change which the U. S. Tariff 
Commission disapproves, he must send 
Congress a full explanation. 

Extension of the Act for a further 
period is now being considered by the 
§lst Congress. On February 9 the 
House passed, 319-69, a measure ex- 
tending the Act until June 12, 1951. It 
also scrapped the curbs imposed by the 
preceding Congress on the President's 
authority to lower U. S. tariffs. Senate 
action on the measure is expected 
shortly. 


GATT Gets the Goods 


Our country, too, shares the credit 
for “the greatest trade-bargaining 
achievement in history.” We are refer- 
ring to GATT (the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade) which was 
signed by 23 nations in Geneva, Switz- 
erland, on October 30, 1947. 

This agreement provides for mutual 
reduction of tariffs among the signing 
powers. The 23 signatories, including 
the United States but not Russia, ac- 
count for almost three fourths of the 
world trade. 

On July 1, 1948, GATT was put into 
force among all but one of the nations 
—Chile. As a result of the agreement, 
the U. S. dropped its tariff wall to the 
lowest level since 1913. Cuts up to 50 
per cent—the limit allowed by Con- 
gress—were made by us in import 
duties on more than 3,500 commodities. 
In return the other 22 countries made 
similar tariff reductions on goods from 
us, as well as on goods from each other. 

Last month the 23 GATT nations 
opened a conference in the French 
town of Annecy, to which they wel- 
comed 13 “newcomers.” The object of 
the conference is to broaden GATT 
participation to include 36 countries. 

Strictly speaking, GATT is a sort of 
by-product of a broader United Na- 
tions undertaking—the International 
Trade Organization (ITO). 

The aims of the ITO are to promote 
the expansion of world trade and to 
remove trade barriers. It plans to do so 
by eliminating unfair practices and 
cut-throat competition among nations. 


5. Our high tariff walls formerly kept out 
large share.of goods sent from other nations. 


The ITO will endeavor to get govern- 
ments to change any laws that tend to 
strangle international commerce. The 
member nations are pledged to accept 
a code of fair practices, to reduce 
tariffs and other trade barriers, and to 
do away with all forms of trade dis- 
crimination. 

Two of the other purposes of the 
ITO are to encourage industries in un- 
developed countries and to provide 
methods for settling trade disputes 
among nations. The ITO hopes to 
break down further the walls that 
block the free. flow of goods among 
countries. 

It is because “trade wars” have often 
bred “shooting wars” that the idea for 
ITO was conceived. Its start came in 
Havana, Cuba, in early 1948, when 54 
nations—responsible for more than 90 
per cent of the total world trade— 
signed the charter of the ITO. 

The charter will become effective as 
soon as 20 nations ratify it, but will be 
effective only for those nations. As of 
this month only one country (Liberia) 
has formally ratified the charter. 


Congress Considers ITO 


On April 28 President Truman asked 
Congress to authorize U. S. member- 
ship in the ITO. In submitting to the 
House and the Senate the charter of 
the trade organization, the President 
referred to it as “an essential forward 
step in our foreign policy.” 

The charter may come in for con- 
siderable criticism when it is debated 
in Congress. Some farm groups are 
strongly opposed to the ITO. They 
maintain that many past tariff reduc- 
tions by the United States have been 
at the expense of farmers and for the 
benefit of business. 

Another important group fighting ap- 
proval of the ITO is the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. It charges 
that the charter is “making the world 
safe for socialistic planning” and is 
placing the foreign trade of the U. S. 
in a “precarious” position. 

On the other hand the President in 
his message to Congress stressed that 
“we have learned through bitter experi- 
ence how necessary it is for nations 
to approach jointly the task of improv- 
ing the conditions of world trade.” 


4 . 
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6. Other nations put up tariff barriers, too. 
This reduced trade, contributed to depression. 


‘ if oon 


7. In 1934 Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
led to tariff reductions by U. S. and others. 


8. At Havana in 1948, 54 nations worked out 
ITO charter to promote expanded world trade. 


9. Despite these moves some nations lack U. §. 
dollars, and must restrict their imports from us. 
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U. S. official policy is to promote trade. 
From ‘Pattern for World Prosperity’ filmstrip, 
produced by Film Publishers, Inc., with Wom- 
en’s Action Committee for Lasting Peace 





London, 1949: Helmeted “bobby” directs peacetime traffic in front of government poster on bombed-cut site. “~ 


HE “mother hen” and her “baby 
chicks” was a popular descrip- 
tion of Great Britain and her 


oveyseas possessions 50 years ago. But 
this is no longer apt. The British do- 
minions have grown up. They are now 
sovereign nations, equal partners with 
the mother country. 

In fact, the entire British Empire is 
gradually developing into a free and 
voluntary association of states, as is in- 
dicated by the title which it adopted 
in recent years—the British Common- 
wealth. 

In addition tu the dominions the 
British Commonwealth consists of 
crown colonies, protectorates, protected 
states, and trust territories. They rep- 
resent the different stages on the road 
to self-government. The form of gov- 
ernment in each area is determined by 
its size, its capacity to defend itself, 
and the cultural level and political ex- 
perience of its inhabitants. 

All told, the British Commonwealth 
covers an area of 13,000,000 square 
miles, inhabited by more than 550,000,- 
000 people. This is roughly one fourth 
of the land surface of the globe and 
about one fourth of the world’s popula- 
tion. 

We have met the seven dominions in 
the previous articles this semester—Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Ceylon, - India, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, and the Union of 
South Africa. Now our “political trav- 
elogue” takes us to Britain. 

The term “Britain” commonly in- 
cludes England, Wales, Scotland, North- 
ern Ireland, the Isle of Man (in the 
’ Trish Sea) and the Channel Islands (in 
the English Channel). The total area 
is 94,000 square miles and the total 
population, 5,000,000. Thus Britain 


Britain Today 


After four years in office, Labor government 


is about the size of Oregon, but with 
more than 32 times the number of 
people. 

This “tight little island” does not pro- 
duce enough food to feed its large pop- 
ulation. In normal times Britain imports 
about four fifths of the bread and fruit 
she consumes; one half of the meat, 
eggs, and dairy products; and one third 
of the fish and vegetables. 

Industrially, however, Britain ranks 
below only the United States. The most 
important manufactured products are 
heavy goods such as machinery, tools, 
bridges, locomotives, and steel. She also 
produces china, glass, paper, woolens, 
silks, and cottons. Her shipyards launch 
more than half of the world’s new ves- 
sels. Coal is her most valuable natural 
resource, and the coal minitig industry 
employs close to 700,000 people. 

The six years of World War II took 
a fearful toll on Britain’s industrial life. 
Some 4,000,000 houses were damaged 
by bombing. The destruction of fac- 
tories, railways, and docks is estimated 
at $6,000,000,000. Half of Britain’s 
shipping fleet was sunk. To finance the 
war effort, Britain was forced to sell a 
major part of her foreign investments 
and to take on new debts abroad. 

To help tide Britain over, the United 
States granted her a loan of $3,750,- 
000,000 in 1946. Then under the Mar- 
shall Plan Britain received during the 


gets ready for its biggest test 


first year $1,250,000,000 and will re- 
ceive during the second year another 
$940,000,000. 

Reduced to its simplest form, here is 
Britain’s problem: She must import food 
to feed her people, and she must im- 
port raw materials for her industries. 
But the only way she can pay for these 
imports is through exports—by selling 
manufactured commodities to foreign 
countries. Just to return to the standard 
of living they had in 1939, the British 
people must increase exports by 50 per 
cent over their pre-war level. 

The only way to solve this problem 
was (1) to increase production; and 
(2) to reduce imports. And Britain is 
doing just that. Production of all indus- 
tries in 1948 rose to one fifth above 
1938. Total exports last year were 36 
per cent higher than in a pre-war year. 

At the same time, imports were cut 
to bare essentials. The British govern- 
ment inaugurated an austerity program. 
“Austerity” is a big word covering many 
irritating inconveniences—such as sparse 
and monotonous diet, limited supply of 
consumers’ goods, restricted foreign 
travel, fewer new films, little if any 
gasoline for pleasure driving. It was 
only this March that rationing of cloth- 
ing—in effect for almost eight years- 
was finally abolished. Food is still se- 
verely rationed. 

All this belt-tightening did pay off. 
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Britain is now definitely on the road to 
recovery. In 1947 Britain’s dollar de- 
ficit was $4,100,000,000; in 1948 the 
deficit was reduced to $1,700,000,000. 
This year the dollar deficit is expected 
to drop to $1,100,000,000. 

Britain is a constitutional monarchy. 
But she has no written constitution— 
that is, the British constitution is not 
contained in any single document as is 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Its provisions can be found in a large 
number of enactments such as_ the 
Magna Charta of 1215, the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act passed in 1679 and the Bill of 
Rights of 1689. The basic law of the 
land may be amended at any time by 
a simple majority of Parliament. 

At the top of the government pyra- 
mid is the British crown. Nominally, 
the King is the head of the state. Ac- 
tually, he has less power than most 
presidents. The only rights still retained 
by the King are “to advise, to encour- 
age, and to warn.” 

The legislative body is the Parlia- 
ment. It consists of two chambers: the 
House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons. 

The House of Lords is composed 
largely of hereditary peers. It has a 
membership of 740. Throughout the 
centuries this upper house has been 
stripped of more and more of its pow- 
ers. Its main function now is advisory, 
and retains much of the typically Brit- 
ish “pomp.” 

The most powerffl body in Britain 
is the House of Commons—the “Mother 
of Parliaments.” It numbers 640 mem- 
bers elected by direct ballot. They hold 
office for five vears, unless Commons is 
dissolved sooner. 

Executive power is held by the cabi- 
net, headed by the prime minister. The 
leader of the political party which con- 
trols a majority in the House of Com- 
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mons usually becomes prime minister. 
He chooses the members of the cabinet 
and other less important ministers. 
Every cabinet officer must be a mem- 
ber of Parliament. 

While in the United States a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet is responsible only 
to the President, in Britain the prime 
minister and his cabinet form a single 
collective body, responsible to Parlia- 
ment, and they can be turned out of 
office at any time by an adverse vote 
(a vote of “no confidence”). If an im- 
portant measure for which a cabinet 
minister is responsible is rejected by the 
House of Commons, the cabinet leaves 
office and a general election is held. 

This brings us to the “revolution” 
that took place in Britain in the summer 
of 1945. It was a revolution by ballot— 
not by bullet—that ushered in a socialist 
era in this oldest of parliamentary 
monarchies. 

The results of the British elections of 
July 5, 1945, were as much of a sur- 
prise as the results of our Presidential 
elections in 1948. Of the 25,000,000 
votes cast in Britain, nearly 12,000,000 
went to the Labor party (moderate 
socialists); about 9,000,000 to the 
Conservative party; more than 2,000,- 
000 to the Liberal party (a formerly 
powerful right-of-center party), atid the 
rest to independents. (The Communists 
polled less than 100,000 votes.) 

Translated into Parliamentary seats, 
the vote gave Labor 393 out of the 
640 places in the House of Commons; 
the Conservatives, 189; the Liberals, 12. 

Why did the first postwar election in 
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bombing which flattened acres of buildings in surrounding area. 
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Britain result in a landslide for Labor? 
Why was Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill—whose unflagging courage 
and flaming words inspired the world 
during Britain's darkest hours—why was 
he defeated by a nation which he had 
led to victory? 

It was not Churchill, the war leader, 
who was driven from office, but 
Churchill, the leader of the Conserva- 
tive party. A war-weary nation was 
looking forward to an era of peace. It 
was choosing its peace leaders, and it 
wanted a change. 

It is important not to confuse the 
British socialists with the Russian com- 
munists. The two are not even brothers 
under the skin. The socialism of the 
British Labor party has no more in 
common with the “socialism” of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
than it had with the “National Social- 
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ism” (Nazism) of Adolf Hitler. The 
British socialists hold firmly to their 
faith in democracy and in constitutional 
procedures. 

In the 1945 elections the Labor party 
campaigned on a platform which prom- 
ised (1) nationalization of a number of 
industries; (2) a policy of full employ- 
ment (“jobs for all”); (3) more and 
better housing; (4) improved educa- 
tional facilities; (5) a national health 
service and social insurance; and (6) 
in international affairs, all-out support of 
the United Nations. 

What is “nationalization”? It means 
public ownershiy and public control of 
management. Here is how it works. 
The government buys an incustry from 
its owners at a price that is set by 
neutral arbitrators. The government 
then places control of that industry in 
the hands of a board, drawn from man- 
agement, labor, and technical experts. 
This board acts in much the same way 
as a board of directors of a private 
corporation. But there is this exception: 
the public board is answerable to Par- 
liament. 

The British socialists maintain that 
private corporations are interested only 
in making profits for their shareholders, 
while public corporations are interested 
in serving the public. This theory is 
disputed by most Americans, who be- 
lieve that private enterprise has made 
the U. S. the most productive nation in 
the world with the highest standard of 
living. 


Labor’s Four-Year Record 


The Labor party has been in power 
in Britain now for almost four years. 
Let us see how performance stacks up 
against promise. Let us compare La- 
bor’s record to date with its campaign 
promises. 

Public Ownership. The Labor gov- 
ernment has nationalized the Bank of 
England (which controls the country’s 
financial system); the coal mines; the 
cable and wireless services; the electric 
power facilities; the gas industry; and 
the vast system of inland transportation 
(including railways, canals, buses, and 
street cars). The development of atomic 
energy was also set aside for public 
ownership. The government has _ pro- 
posed a bill for the nationalization of 
the iron and steel industry, but_this will 
probably not be voted on this year. 

Employment. As of last month, all 
but 298,000 of Britain’s 20,970,000 
workers were employed. Weekly pay 
averages $22.50 a week. The average 
wage in 1938 was only $10.50. 

Housing. The government has built 
750,000 low-rent dwelling units for 
3,000,000 people since the war. There 
is still a housing shortage, and the con- 
struction is continuing at the rate of 
20,000 units a month. 


Miner's sons get apprentice training. 


Social Welfare. The government 
provides “cradle to grave” security—un- 
employment, sickness, and accident in- 
surance; maternity, widows’, and death 
benefits; old-age pensions; and guar- 
dian allowances. 

Medical Care. Under the National 
Health Act, which began to operate last 
July, the government provides complete 
medical, dental, and hospital service to 
everyone without charge. This includes 
not only drugs but also false teeth, eye 
glasses, hearing aids, and even toupees. 
The program costs the government 
about $1,000,000,000 a year. It is 
sharply criticized by some physicians, 


‘though a majority of the British Medi- 


cal Association has voted approval. 
Education. The government has 
raised the school-leaving age from 14 
to 15 and intends to raise it to 16 as 
soon as possible. It provides free milk 
and free lunches for school children. 
Taxes. Wartime income taxes have 
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been dropped for 3,000,000 people in 
the lowest income groups. For other 
groups the taxes are still very high, 
with the result that in Britain today 
only 45 persons retain more than $24. 
000 a year, after taxes; fewer than 900 
keep as much as $16,000; and only 
about 35,000 have more than $8.(000. 
Are the British people satisfied with 
the Labor government’s* record? The 
answer will not be known until next 
year. A general election must be held 
not later than June, 1950—when La- 
bor’s five-year-term in office ends. 


Heated Campaign Ahead 


Meanwhile the campaign is getting 
into its stride. Labor spokesmen are 
confident of victory. They “point with 
pride” to their accomplishments, to the 
social benefits, the free medicine, etc. 
Times are getting better, they insist. 
Jobs are plentiful. Clothing, bread, and 
candy rations have ended. They point 
out that labor had won 33 by-elections 
since it came to power. The party has 
not lost a single seat in Parliament that 
it held. 

The Conservatives, on the other 
hand, are equally confident of victory 
in 1950. They “view with alarm” the 
growing “bureaucracy” of the Labor 
government and the “controls which 
affect every phase of British life.” They 
insist that the British people are grum- 
bling about high taxes and the con- 
tinued “austerity” *four years after the 
war. They claim that Britain’s recovery 
is due far more to generous American 
aid than to the government'’s socialistic 
ventures. 

The Conservatives themselves have 
won 11 by-elections and they, too, have 
not lost a single seat they held in Par- 
liament since 1945. They are particu- 
larly encouraged by the results of the 
recent county council elections. For the 
first time in 15 years, the Conservatives 
won more votes than the Labor party 
in the London County Council elec- 
tions. Four of 11 other councils which 
were previously controlled by Labor 
went to the opposition. 

If the Conservatives win in 1950, will 
they “undo” what had been done b\ 
Labor? No, says the London corre- 
spondent of U. S. News and World Re- 
port. “Conservatives,” he wrote in a 
recent dispatch, “do not oppose the wel- 
fare principles of the Labor party. 
Their campaign is directed against 
nationalization of more industries, but 
they would not return the coal industry, 
the railroads and utilities, or the Bank 
of England to private ownership. Con- 
servatives, under Winston Churchill. 
claim that they could operate social 
services better than the Labor govern- 
ment and hold some promise of future 
tax reductions to the upper and middle 
classes.” 
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FTER several months of debate 
the 8lst Congress is just get- 
ting underway on its real pro- 

gam. To be acted upon, during the 
next few months, are a labor bill, Fed- 
eral public housing bill, a Federal 
health insurance bill, an enlarged social 
security program, Federal aid to edu- 
cation bill, a civil rights bill, as well as 
important foreign policy questions. 

Already the air is thick with talk 
about these measures. The big full- 
dress words are being taken out and 
brushed off and used on political mat- 
ters—words like bureaucracy, reaction, 
regimentation, socialization, and others. 

This is not the place to discuss the 
merits or demerits of the various items 
of President Truman’s Fair Deal pro- 
gram. What I want to do is to suggest 
the proper ways of thinking about 
these issues. 

First, though, let me say what is an 
improper way of thinking and talking 
about them. The improper way is to 
call them names, to pin tags or labels 
on these issues. Calling a proposal “so- 
cialization” or “reaction” gets you no- 
where. We still have to go on and dis- 
cuss the bill itself. 

It is equally improper to discuss a 
proposal in a vacuum, to talk about it 
as if it stood all alone, and had no rela- 
tion to anything else that was happen- 
ing in the United States, or that has 
happened in past history. 


What Can History Tell? 


What, then, is the right way to look 
at any proposal? First we should look 
at it historically. Take for example this 


matter of Federal centralization—the 
tendency to gather power in the Fed- 
eral Government at the expense of the 
power of the individual states. Take it 
in connection with any particular meas- 
ure like Federal aid to education. 

The idea of Federal aid is not new. 
It began in 1785 with the Land Ordi- 
nance setting aside public land for edu- 
cation. The Morrill Land Grant Act of 
1862 gave hundreds of millions of acres 
of land to agricultural and technical 
schools. The office of Commissioner of 
Education was established in 1868. 
The Federal Government has been ac- 
tive in education ever since. 

lf we remember all this the princi- 
ple of Federal aid is seen as some- 
thing not uncommon in American his- 
tory. Whether the present proposals 
are good or bad remains to be de- 
cided. But the question should be de- 
cided on its merits, not on some ab- 
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Thinking About Public 


Affairs 


stract idea of what government can or 
cannot do. 

The historical approach is important 
in every field. Actually there is very 
little that is new in politics or in for- 
eign affairs. Almost everything has an- 
tecedents and precedents. 

The importance of all this is not only 
that we get a sense of perspective. It 
is that we can find in history a helpful 
basis for judgment. We can ask our- 
selves, about all these measures, how 
have they worked in the past? What 
has, in fact, been the result of particu- 
lar kinds of laws, particular experi- 
ments in economics or social relations? 
While past events are not the only 
guide to what is going to happen in the 
future, they do help us to judge wheth- 
er similar measures are going to work 
practically in the future. 

Many people have a tendency to 
proceed on public matters from’ the 
general to the particular. Sometimes 
public leaders announce general prin- 
ciples—for instance, that Federal aid 
leads to socialism, or that public hous- 
ing will kill private enterprise. Then 
these people fit their conclusions about 
particular proposals to these general 
principles. 

That is not a scientific way to do 
things. The inductive method is to 
work from a particular point to gen- 
eral conclusions. That is, if you want to 
know whether Federal aid to education 


leads to socialism, look at what has ac- 
tually happened. Has it, in fact, led to 
socialism in the past? (Perhaps it has, 
and perhaps it hasn’t—the point is to 
base your judgment on these facts.) 

If you want to know whether Fed- 
eral aid to education means that the 
Federal Government will control the 
schools, study the record to discover 
whether the Federal Government has, 
fh fact, controlled the schools it has as- 
sisted since 1785. Make a similar ex- 
amination of such matters as a public 
health insurance program or the expan- 
sion of social security. 

We do not have to seek our answers 
here in the vague realm of theory. 
After all, most European governments 
have had social security insurance for 
more than half a century, and many of 
them have had a very elaborate system 
of public health services. Norway, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and New Zealand, for 
example, have all had these things for 
a long time. Have their people lost 
initiative and enterprise? Do Germany, 
France, or Britain offer a fairer com- 
parison with our own country? 

You may decide to these 
questions with a yes or with a no. You 
may decide that present proposals do 
indeed go far beyond previous Gov- 
ernment action in a certain field. The 
point is that the answers should be 
based on the record, not on some body 
of assumptions. 

You can’t fit public affairs into an 
artificial framework. You have to let 
the historical as well as the economic 
and socia} facts supply the framework. 


answer 





U. $. AND THE WORLD 


TWO-WAY LEND-LEASE. The 
deputy mayor of Orleans, France 
and the mayor of Wichita, Kansas 
are swapping places for two 
weeks. 
The two men involved in this cultural, 
two-way “lend-lease” are: Jean 
Falaize, 44, a surgeon by profession, 
and William C. Salome, 52, who has 
been mayor of Wichita only six weeks. 

This is the first exchange of mayors 
under the program of Operation 
Democracy which is sponsoring cul- 
tural exchanges between communities 
in this country and in France, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, and Finland. 

Members of a Kansas outfit, the 
137th Infantry Regiment, liberated 
Orleans from the Nazis in 1944. 

The two mayors met in New York 
earlier this month, as their paths crossed 
en route to each other’s city. They both 
took part in a broadcast to France over 
the State Department’s Voice of 
America (see photo). 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


NEW ATOMIC “FIRST TEAM.” 
A noted physicist and a law pro- 
fessor are slated to join the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


They were nominated by President Tru- 
man to fill vacancies caused by the 


resignations of Dr. Robert F. Bacher 
and W. W. Waymack. The Senate 
must approve. The prospective new 
commissioners are: 

1. Dr. Henry De Wolf Smyth, chairg 
man of the physics department of 
Princeton University. In 1945 he wrote 
a now-famous report on U.S. wartime 
atomic-bomb development. When made 
public by the Army, this report was 
criticized by some officials for allegedly 
revealing military secrets. 

2. Prof. Gordon Dean, of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, formerly 
with the U.S. Department of Justice. 

What's Behind It: During World War 
II atomic energy was a_ military 
monopoly. After the war Congress de- 
cided to turn the problem over to 
civilian control. In 1946 the five-man 
Atomic Energy Commission was created 
as “boss of the atom.” 

- Of the original members three are 
still serving. They are: David E. Lilien- 
thal, chairman, Sumner T. Pike, and 
Lewis L. Strauss. Originally the five 
AEC members were to have had “stag- 
gered” terms of one to five years, so 
that one member would retire each 
year. The Republican-led 80th Congress 
changed all terms to two years, ap- 
parently in the belief that Thomas E. 
Dewey, Republican nominee, would be 
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places for two weeks (see story). 


elected president and would want to 
appoint new AEC members. As a re- 
sult the terms of all AEC members, 
including the new ones, expire next 
June 30. 

AEC is a big business. It controls all 
sources of materials for atomic energy 
and also the production and use of 
atomic products. It carries on research 
and development programs in both 
atomic weapons and in peacetime uses 
of atomic power. It is responsible for 
security measures to prevent military 
atomic secrets being revealed. 

The AEC report for 1948 showed 
that production of fissionable materials 
is under way in at least 15 states and 
employs “tens of thousands” of work- 
ers. All major production work is done 
by private companies under contract 
with AEC. ° 

For the coming fiscal year, under the 
budget proposed by the President, AEC 
will have more than a billion dollars to 
spend. 
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ADVANCING SCIENCE 


THE UNFOLDING UNIVERSE. 
Though at first glance they may 
not look it, the photographs on the 
next page mark a thrilling and 
epoch-making moment in scientific 
history. 

The photo at the right was among the 

first set of pictures recorded by the 

200-inch telescope on Palomar Moun- 


tain—the “giant eye” which has been 
in the process of development for 1] 
years. 

The photographs, published for the 
first time anywhere in Collier's Maga- 
zine last week, are reproduced here for 
you by special arrangement with the 
editors of Collier's. 

The bright light in the upper right- 
hand corner of each photograph is a 
star 16 times too faint for the naked 
eye to see. The galaxy (“family” or 
system of countless stars) indicated by 
the arrow is a thousand million light- 
years away. One light-year is nearly 
six trillion miles, the distance light 
travels in one year at a speed of about 
186,000 miles a second. The streaks 
at the top of the pHoto were not made 
by stars but by imperfections in the 
photograph negative. 

The Palomar telescope is expected to 
be at least twice as powerful as the 
100-inch telescope on Mount Wilson, 
which is also near Pasadena, California. 
When further polishing of the lens is 
completed and when a film of oil and 
dust is removed, another ten per cent 
will be added to the power of the 
Palomar giant. 

It will take many years—perhaps 
centuries—before astronomers can train 
the “giant eye” on countless sections of 
sky they wish to study, but here are 
some of the questions they seek to 
answer: 

1. What does our universe really 
look like? By studying the distribution 
of previously unknown galaxies and the 
color of their light, astronomers will be 
able to visualize a far more accurate 
model of our universe. But what lies be- 
yond the range of even the new tele- 
scope may well remain shrouded in 
mystery. 

2. What lies beyond the Milky Way? 
The new telescope will be able to see 
through “windows” in the clouds of 
dust which have obscured our view. 

3. What is the truth of the “canals” 
visible on Mars? The answer to this 
question may have to wait until 1954, 
when Mars is in a better position for 
observation. 

4. Is there another solar system simi- 
lar to our own Sun and its planets? Is 
there somewhere in the universe animal 
and human life like our own? 

Questions like these—universal riddles 
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which may never be solved completely 
_will make Palomar a fascinating center 
of attraction for decades to come. 


TRANSFORMATION OF COAL. 

The nation’s newest industry is 

making oil from coal. 
The U.S. Bureau of Mines has spent 
$15,000,000 to build two demonstra- 
tion factories near St. Louis, Missouri. 
One turns coal into oil by forcing 
hydrogen into pulverized coal. The 
other converts coal into gas and then 
into liquid fuels. 

The Germans have used both proc- 
esses for some years. Experiments in 
this country indicate that synthetic 
gasoline can be made for eight to 14 
cents per gallon. The cost of gasoline 
from crude petroleum is about seven 
cents. 

Guests rode to the dedication of the 
demonstration plants May 8 on a special 
train which burned synthetic Diesel 
oil produced at one of the plants. 

What’s Behind It: In fuel, oil is 
the nation’s “first line of defense.” 
Some persons fear that U.S. petroleum 
may be used up in 10 or 15 years— 
unless supplemented by new fuels such 
as the synthetics from coal. Secretary 
of Interior Julius A. Krug has urged 
private industry to build synthetic fuel 
plants on a commercial scale. 


NEW GERMAN CONSTITU- 
TION. May 8 will always be an 
imporant date in German history. 
On May 8, the armed forces of Nazi 


® THERE ARE WORLDS OF DIFFERENCE between these 
two photgs! At left is one made by the 100-inch tele- 
scope on Mount Wilson. At right is one of the first 
Photos taken by the new 200-inch Palomar Observatory 


Germany surrendered unconditionally 
to the Allies. On May 8, 1949, the Par- 
liamentary Council (constituent assem- 
bly) at Bonn formally approved a con- 
stitution under which Western Germany 
will set up a federal government. 

It took more than eight months to 
draft this basic law. The final vote was 
53 to 12. Among the 12 opponents were 
the two Communist members of the 
Council, The adoption of the constitu- 
tion preceded by 15 days the opening 
of the Big Four Foreign Ministers’ con- 
ference in Paris. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
will come into existence after the draft 
constitution is approved by the United 
States, British, and French Military 
Governors and is ratified by two thirds 
of the 11 Landtage (state parliaments) 
of Western Germany. The target date 
set by the Western Allies for the forma- 
tion of the German Government is 
July 15. 

The Soviet zone in Eastern Germany 
is by no means excluded, The new con- 
stitution provides that it is being 
enacted also on behalf of the Germans 
in Soviet-occupied territory, to whom 
participation has been denied by the 
Russian authorities, Thus the door was 
left open to the eastern area should the 
Russians agree at the Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting to guarantee free elections in 
the Soviet occupation zone. 

The new constitution—a lengthy doc- 
ument of 147 articles and 13,000 words 
—establishes a “Federal Republic of 
Germany” in which all_authority is de- 
rived “from the people.” 

It provides for a government com- 
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prising two houses of parliament—a 
lower house elected directly by the peo- 
ple, and an upper house selected by the 
state parliaments. The states will be 
self-governing in many matters, 

An important feature of the consti- 
tution is the Bill of Rights which guar- 
antees the basic human freedoms and 
outlaws aggressive war or preparations 
for aggressive war, This latter provision 
reads, “activities tending to disturb, or 
undertaken with the intention of dis- 
turbing, the peaceful relation between 
nations, and especially preparing for 
aggressive war, shall be unconstitu- 
tional. They shall be made subject to 
punishment.” 

Several days before the adoption of 
the constitution, General Lucius D. 
Clay announced his resignation as 
United States Military Governor. He is 
te be replaced .by a civilian American 
High Commissioner in Germany. This 
is in line with the new Western Allied 
policy to transfer occupation administra- 
tion from military to civilian hands, 


TOWARD A “U.S. OF EU- 
ROPE”. The age-old dream of a 
United States of Europe is still far 
from realization. But an important 
step in that direction has recently 
been taken. 
Representatives of ten European coun-s 
tries, meeting in London on May 5, 
affixed their signatures to a statute for 
the Council of Europe (see February 9 
issue). 
The signatory countries are Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 


Exclusive photos courtesy of Collier's Magazine 


telescope. Photos show you the same area of sky, but 
there are three or four times as many galaxies visible 
under the new “giant eye”, some as distant as a thou- 
sand million light-years away (arrow). (See story above.) 
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Luxembourg, Italy, Ireland, Norway, 
Denmark, and Sweden. Others expected 
to join soon are Greece, Turkey, and, 
possibly, Western Germany. 

The statute (charter) provides for 
the creation of a Council of Europe. 
The Council is to be composed of two 
international bodies, roughly resem- 
bling a cabinet and a parliament: 

1. The Committee of Ministers will 
consist:of one delegate from each mem- 
ber government. These delegates, like 
the delegates to the United Nations, will 
act as representatives of their home 
governments. 

2. The Consultative Assembly will 
consist of 87 delegates from the partic- 
ipating countries. The size of each 
nation’s delegation will depend on the 
population of the nation. Each coun- 
try will decide how to choose its own 
delegation. 

Britain’s delegation, for example, will 
be apportioned among the three major 
political parties, according to their 
respective strengths in Parliament. 

The Council of Europe will have 
limited powers. The participating coun- 
tries do not surrender their own sover- 
eign rights. The Council can make no 
binding decisions—only recommenda- 
tions. Nor may the Council discuss mat- 
ters of defense. 

Strasbourg, France, has been chosen 
as the permanent seat of the Council. 
The opening session will be held there 
in August. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


AID TO EDUCATION. The Sen- 
ate staged a “repeat performance” 
in passing a bill for Federal aid 
to education. 
Last year the Senate approved, 58-22, a 
bill to provide $300,000,000 in Federal 
funds each year for aid to education. It 
was not acted on in the House. 

This year, on May 5, the Senate ap- 
proved a similar bill, 58-15. It now goes 
to the House, where it has not yet been 
scheduled for early consideration, 

Under the Senate bill, states would 
get varying amounts, depending on the 
average income of their citizens. The 
30 wealthier states would get the mini- 
mum amount—$5 for each child of 
school age each year. The 18 other 
states would get amounts for each child 
varying from $5.98 for Vermont to 
$29.18 for Mississippi. 

States would have to spend at least 
$55 a year for each pupil to qualify for 
Federal aid. States would not be al- 
lowed to grant Federal funds directly to 
private or parochial schools, but they 

.could use the money to provide these 
schools with special services. 

What’s Behind It: Congress has been 


considering a Federal aid to education 
program for 30 years. (See pro-and-con 
discussion in Nov. 10, 1948 issue.) 
Under the Constitution the 48 states, 
along with individual communities and 
school districts, have the main responsi- 
bility for supporting their own schools. 
But some states can afford more money 
than others for education. The Senate 
bill, backed by both Democratic and 
Republican leaders, aims to equalize 
this situation by giving poorer states the 
greater proportion of Federal aid. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


END OF AN ERA. The man who 
boasted “I am the law” found that 
it is the people who rule, after all. 
Frank Hague, “boss” of Jersey City for 
$2 years, saw his rule ended last week 
with the election of John U. Kenny and 
four others, who were named city com- 
missioners in a local election last week. 
Under city commission procedure, 
Kenny will be named mayor of Jersey 
City by the commissioners this week. 
Boss Hague was mayor of Jersey City 
from 1917 to 1947, when he turned the 
reins over to his nephew, Frank Hague 
Eggers. He was and still is Democratic 
national committeeman for New Jersey, 
and “delivered” his state in the Demo- 
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Gasoline station 


Lift bridge 

These are some of the international road signs 
which the United Nations wants to have 
adopted throughout the world. Such picture 
signs would be a blessing for motorists touring 
nations where they do not speak the language 
end cannot read the ordinary written signs. 


cratic column in Presidential elections 
from 1932 to 1944. He also controlled 
state-wide politics, often hand-picking 
the Democratic candidate for governor. 

Political observers see Hague’s rise 
and fall as a flagrant example of city 
boss rule, typical of many U.S. com- 
munities, particularly in the past cen. 
tury. Often a reform or “g govern- 
ment” movement rises to oust the bosses 
who control, at least indirectly, |] 
phases of city political and economic life. 

In Jersey City, however, Hague’s de- 
feat came at the hands of one of his 
former lieutenants. Kenny broke with 
“The Boss” only last fall. 


THE FAR EAST 


HAPPIER NEWS FROM INDO. 
~NESIA. Five months of fighting 
in the East Indies came to en end 
when the Netherlands and the 
Republic of Indonesia agreed to 
a compromise settlement. 
The agreement was reached under the 
auspices of the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Indonesia: representatives of 
the United States, Belgium, and Aus- 
tralia (see January 19 issue). 

Under the agreement leaders of the 
Indonesian Republic will return to their 
capital at Jogjakarta, Java, and will re- 
sume operations as a functioning gov- 
ernment, The Netherlands government 
also agreed to free all prisoners taken 
by the Dutch since last December. 

The Indonesians agreed that once 
their government is re-established at 
Jogjakarta, guerrilla warfare would stop. 
They agreed to participate in a round- 
table talk to speed a final settlement. 

What’s Behind It: Actually, there is 
no fundamental disagreement between 
the Dutch and the Indonesians on the 
political future of Indonesia, Both sides 
agree, in principle, that Indonesia 
should have full self-government. 

The Linggadjati Agreement, signed 
in 1946 by the Dutth and the Indone- 
sians consisted of these provisions: 

1. The Netherlands government rec- 
ognized the Indonesian Republic as 
“exercising authority over Java, Madura, 
and Sumatra.” 

2. The other islands of the East 
Indies were to be organized into two 
separate, sovereign states—Dutch Bor- 
neo and the “Great East.” 

8. The above three states were to 
form a “United States of Indonesia.” 
This, in'turn, was to become an equal 
partner with the Netherlands homeland 
in a “Netherlands-Indonesian Union.” 

Because the two sides could not agree 
on how and when the United States of 
Indonesia should be established and 
what part of the Indonesian Republic 
should play in it, fighting broke out 
anew between the Dutch and the Indo- 
nesians on December 19, 1948. 
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RIGHT and WRONG: 


How can we build a personal moral and ethical code ? 


in the world.” The world around 

us is so tremendously more per- 
manent than any one of us that we are 
like week-end guests on a great estate. 
If our host—the world—does not make 
us welcome, we cannot feel at home. 
For the most part in this series, we 
have been discussing those qualities 
which make the world a good host. 

But how about ourselves as guests? 
If we are gracious, co-operative, and 
considerate, we may, with good luck, 
have a reasonably good time. If we are 
ill-mannered and boorish (as most of 
us are at times), our host won't enjoy 
us and we ourselves won't be happy. 
The world can’t be congenial with us if 
we treat those around us in an un- 
friendly way. 

It is no accident that manners and 
morals so often go together. Good man- 


Mi people want to feel “at home 


ners help us to live harmoniously with 


our immediate associates. Good morals 
help us to live in harmony with all hu- 
man society on a long-term basis. Pleas- 
ing personality and sound personal 
character have much in common. With- 
out these, we are, at best, tolerated; 
with them, we are welcomed. 


The Meaning of Right 


You may sometimes have asked your- 
self, “What makes one thing right and 
another thing wrong?” Take murder, 
for example. Is it wrong (1) because 
all the world’s great religions forbid it 
with such commandments as “Thou 
shalt not kill”? Or (2) is it wrong be- 
cause all civilized states have passed 
laws making it a punishable crime? Or 
(3) is it wrong because human society 
just couldn’t survive if individuals were 
permitted to kill one another at will? 

Murder is wrong for all three of 
these reasons. All three are in perfect 
harmony. You don’t have to choose any 
one of them in preference to the other 
two. If you are piloting a tri-motor 
plane, you can probably fly by using 
one engine; but the more engines you 
use, the safer your flight. So the more 


By Philip A. Knowlton 


good reasons there are for your moral 
code, that is, for the rules of conduct 
that you live by, the sounder that code 
is likely to be and the more likely you 
are to abide by it. 

Let us look back a moment at reason 
number three why murder is wrong. 
You might expect that reason to be 
valid anywhere, at any time. But 
would it restrain men from violence on 
a nineteenth-century explorers’ ship 
“frozen in,” with food almost exhausted? 

Working backward, let’s investigate 
reason number two. We learn that 
there is a special case in which our 
laws permit one to kill—in self-defense. 

Still working backward, let’s take an- 
other look at reason number one. Has 
religion ever faltered in its stout oppo- 
sition to the needless taking of human 
life? It shocks us to be told that in an- 
cient Greece there was neither religious 
nor legal objection to “exposing” a sick- 
ly infant—leaving it in the wilderness 
to be destroyed by wild animals or by 
the elements. But that, we object, was 
in pagan times béfore the Christian era. 
So it was. Our religion, be it Christi- 
anity or Judaism, is one of kindness and 


respect for life, however humble. True” 


—today, but not always in bygone cen- 
turies when members of one sect dis- 
agreed with those of another! 

So we see that at various times and 
in various places there has been much 
confusion about the wrongness or right- 
ness of what, to us today, is the most 
obviously wrong of all possible acts. 
Does that mean that the terms right 
and wrong are meaningless? 


Three Standards That Agree 


No! Happily, in democratic coun- 
tries in the twentieth century the three 
great kinds of law—religious law, man- 


It’s easy to recognize what's right, 
hard to do it. But we all have a 
backseat driver — our conscience. 


made laws or statutes, and the laws 
of social welfare—are in substantial 
agreement on such vital questions as 
whether or not human beings should 
be permitted to live, to be free, and to 
strive for happiness. 

We are so familiar with this fortu- 
nate condition that we are likely to for- 
get its supreme importance. Life has 
always been wretched and unsafe when 
either of the first two kinds of law dis- 
agreed seriously with the third. Never 
in human history have the prevailing 
religions and public laws been better 
adjusted to the needs of humanity than 
today. May not this one fact outweigh 
all the grievous burdens and problems 
about which we have talked so much 
in earlier articles in this series? 

For thousands of years philosophers 
have argued and disputed about the 
meaning of right or wrong. How lucky 
we are that it makes little practical dif- 
ference to us, nowadays; what kind of 
authority or sanction we choose to em- 
phasize: in the main, the same acts are 
approved as right or good, the same 
opposite acts are disapproved as wrong 
or bad. But what, then, is the inner 
nature of goodness? 


Two Supreme Guides 


Sometimes a lot of meaning can be 
packed into a few words. No one false- 
ly accused of crime Was ever bored by 
“Not guilty.” Most people on their 
wedding day are thrilled by the little 
words, “I do.” In the field of personal 
and social morals, about which shelves 
of dry and repellent books have been 
written, most of what is worth knowing 
has been summarized in two great sen- 
tences, or brief phrases. 


Great Issues Facing High School Students: X 
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One is the Golden Rule, a corner- 
stone not only of Christianity but of all 
other modern religions and humane 
systems of morals. Freely translated 
into today’s English, the Golden Rule 
is “Treat other people as you would 
like to have them treat you.” 

The other is the summary of human 
rights which are so basic that they 
should never be surrendered, as given 
in our Declaration of Independence— 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 


Happiness as a Goal 


Notice that in each case, happiness 
is implied as an ideal. If you are told 
to do to others what you would be 
happy to have them do to you, the 
greatest possible happiness of the great- 
est possible number of people is as- 
sumed to be a worthy goal. The “right” 
of every human being to the pursuit of 
happiness implies that happiness is 
something good and worth pursuing. 

The Greek philosopher Epicurus 
preached this three hundred years be- 
fore Jesus in Palestine assumed it in his 
teachings. Pagan, Jew, and Christian 
alike have taken cheer in this comfort- 
able belief, which stresses the impor- 
tance of kindness and sees in malice 
and cruelty the very heart of evil. 


An Opposite Goal 


But happiness is what you make it, 
and we must be sure we know what it 
really means. Too, too often’ the mo- 
mentary pleasure of an individual is at 
war both with his own long-term wel- 
fare and with the happiness of others. 
The ideal world is one in which every- 
body js mightily interested in the hap- 
piness of everybody else but relatively 
unconcerned about his own happiness. 
The trouble with this ideal is that not 
everybody has a lively enough imagina- 
tion to enjoy a vivid mental picture of 
other people’s happiness. One’s own 
seems so much more real, so much 
more vivid, that we are likely to forget 
that of others. “The greatest good of 
the greatest number” becomes “the 
greatest good (or perhaps just the most 
pleasure) of the only guy I’m interest- 
ed in,” and the fat is in the fire! 

Inability in one’s imagination to en- 
joy the pleasures of others and to share 
their sufferings accounts for a large 
part of the evil in the world. The con- 
flict between pursuit of personal pleas- 
ure and pursuit of happiness for all has 
been so sharp as sometimes to make 
happiness, as such, seem not quite re- 
spectable. 

“To pursue happiness (for oneself) 
makes one selfish and is detrimental to 
the group in which one lives. So let’s 
set up unhappiness as a goal, and say 
that what we don’t like is for that very 


reason right.” So, in effect, argued the 
Stoics, who also lived in Epicurus’ day. 
So, in effect, have argued the advocates 
of every harsh creed, or system of be- 
liefs, from ancient times to the present 
day. 

Every religion and every code of 
morals has been toughened to resist the 
unfortunate tendency of -each human 
individual to prefer his own satisfac- 
tions to those of the other two billion 
and more members of the human race. 
Self-indulgence, in the minds of the 
sterner thinkers, rivals malice and 
cruelty as a basic evil. 


Morality, Everybody’s Business 


You can easily see now why moral 
issues, or questions of right and wrong, 
are so important that they are every- 
body’s business. They are an aspect of 














From ‘‘Discovering Myself’’ (National Forum, Inc.) 
If we're friendly to every- 
body, society will welcome us. 


religion. Every state, almost every com- 
munity, has elaborate rules defining 
what is right and approved versus 


-what is wrong and disapproved. Some- 


times these are written laws or statutes 
dealing with such matters as theft. 
Sometimes they are unwritten but per- 
haps equally binding customs or mores 
(community habits or attitudes). We 
disapprove the activities of a chronic 
liar or tattletale or whiner or braggart 
or cheaply promiscuous petter because 
a society wholly made up of such peo- 
ple cannot prosper. And there are self- 
evident relationships between individ- 
ual conduct and public welfare that 
stamp some acts as good and others as 
evil. With normal people and in ordi- 
nary situations, recognizing what is 
right is seldom a problem. 

Doing right, however, is not always 
so easy. That is where we need all pos- 
sible help. Personal and immediate sat- 
isfactions are so attractive, and long- 


term welfare, especially others’ welfare, 
seems so remote and intangible! Re- 
member the three airplane engines? 
The more you use, the safer your flight, 


Church and State Kept Apart 


One of our most prized freedoms is 
freedom of religion. In America we 
may worship as we please and if we 
please, without interference from na- 
tional, state or local government. This 
right is so sacred to us that we have 
safeguarded it in our Constitution by 
a complete separation of church and 
state. Only in a few ways, such as re- 
fraining under certain conditions from 
taxing church property, do we permit 
government to recognize the services 
performed by churches and their value 
to the people. 

Any church may maintain its own 
special schools. These frequently are of 
high quality and reduce the education 
load borne by the community. Never- 
theless it is illegal to use public tax 
money to support them although some 
states have made exceptions for certain 
special services. 

Therefore in a classroom magazine it 
would not be proper for me to advise 
you on so personal a question as your 
attitude toward religion. I have tried, 
however, to make it clear that morality 
and religion are closely interwoven, and 
that in the actual practice of morality 
religion is exceedingly helpful. 


What the Issue Is 


In concluding this last article in the 
Great Issues series, I am going to an- 
ticipate a question that some may ask: 
“In earlier articles, you have discussed 
many clear and practical social issues 
or problems. But how and wherein is 
Ethics an “issue”? 

My answer is simple. The need for 
a sharpened ethical sense is the great- 
est single need in the world of today. 
Man has mastered his physical environ- 
ment to an astonishing degree. In his 
mastery of himself his progress has 
been heartbreakingly slow. In today’s 
world he is like a spoiled child playing 
with matches. He must mature morally, 
and do so very rapidly, if he is to 
avoid disaster. 

Mankind consists ,of some twenty- 
four hundred million human units just 
like you. Each of us may help or ob- 
struct progress. Multiply by that vast 
number the services or disservices that 
you contribute to the world. Then you 
can see what the world will be like if 
everybody's’ contribution. resembles 
yours. This is your problem and hv- 
manity’s problem, all in one. 

Take a good hard look at yourself, 
then. For no matter how much or how 
little influence you have on the world’s 
problems, this is one “Great Issue” that 
no one but you can solve. 
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s own County Council , 3. sale of foreign investments . The charter of the Internation- 
are of . beginning of World War II 4. decline of exports between al Trade Organization brings 
ication . nationalization of the coal mines 1945 and now world governments closer to so- 
Never: . end of clothes rationing The British government is a cialistic planning. 
lic tax My score 1. constitutional monarchy More reciprocal trade agree- 
} some : 2. republic ments are essential if we are to 
-ertain B. On the line to the left of each 3. dctatorihie build a lasting peacé. 
of the following statements place the 4. oligarchy Russia has participated actively 
zine it number preceding the word or phrase . The most powerful political in- in every international confer- 
advise — best completes the sentence. stitution in Britain is the ence aimed to reduce tariff bar- 
$ your Each counts 3. Total 30. . Mineral Giese fone, 
wr d, __a. All of the following are British 2. House of Lords My score 
orality dominions, except 
n, and 1. AuStralia ‘ 1 = — iil. THINKING ABOUT 
orality 2. Canada . Executive power in the British PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
3. Ireland government is vested in the - On the line to the left of each of 
4. New Zealand 1. king the following items, place a “Y” if it 
. The term “Britain” commonly 2. cabinet is a major legislative problem now 
in the includes each of the following, 8. majority leader of the House facing Congress and an “N” if it is 
to an- except of Lords not. Each counts 4. Total 20. 
y ask: 1. Newfoundland 4. leader of the Conservative —_}, Land grants to agricultural col- 
cussed 2. Wales party leges 
issues 3. Scotland All of the following have been . Federal aid to education 
rein is 4. England ' tae et or are political parties of major . Establishment of an office of 
. The population of Britain is importance in Britain, except education 
ed for now about the . National health insurance pro- 
great- 1. 8 million 1. Labor party : gram rs 
today. 2. 25 million 2. Conservative party . Setting up our first .system of 
iviron- 3. 50 million 3. Liberal party social security 
In his 4. 100 million 4. Communist party 
ss_ has . All of the following correctly The Labor party in Britain My score My total score 
‘oday’s describe British economic prac- campaigned in 1945 on a pro- 
aving tices, except gram which included all of the My name 
orally, 1. one half of meat, eggs, and following except CQ for issue of May 18, 1949 
is to dairy products is imported 1. nationalization of industries (Answers in Teacher Edition) 
wenty- 
ts just services which wear out or are consumed oned to be brought before a court so 
or ob- WORDS OF THE WEEK rapidly. Nylon stockings, ice cream, and that the reason for his being held is 
t vast baseballs are examples of consumers’ clearly established. The right to obtain 
15 that goods. a writ (formal order) of habeas corpus 
>n you Each of the following words is taken Magna Charta—A basic document in from a court is a fundamental right en- 
like f from an article in this issue. the growth of British democracy, it lim- joyed by people in a democracy. 
orem self-sufficient economy—A system in _ ited the rights of King John in favor of arbitrator—A person or group outside 
embles which a nation produces or tries to the English barons. of a dispute whose decision is accepted 
id hu- produce within its own borders all the peer—A person who has the same rank __ by the disputants. 
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urself, existence. No nation actually has a self- equal. In a more limited sense a peer is —A system of carrying on the business 
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vorld’s world. realm (kingdom) is entitled to sit-in the controlled by a chief. Frequently the 
” that consumers’ goods—Products which are House of Lords. term is used in a hostile sense to describe 


manufactured expressly for use by indi- 
viduals. They include those goods and 


habeas corpus (ha bé as kér pis)—-The 
right of.a person who has been impris- 


inefficf®ncy and waste in government 
operations. 





1. THE PITCH-OUT 

If you know your baseball idiom, 
then “The Pitch-Out” is the kind of 
story that’s definitely your dish. If, on 
the other hand, you're one of those 
fragile young things to whom fan 
means only an instrument for produc- 
ing artificial currents of air, you'll still 
be able to recall some of the outstand- 
ing events and personalities of this 
story. Write T opposite the true state- 
ments, F opposite the false ones. 
Each counts 3. Total 45. 


. The hero of this baseball story 
is a boy named Chunk Swanner. 

. His chest protector, mask, and 
shin guards identify him as a 
pitcher. 

. A man named Saunders is coach 
of the San Antonio team. 

. San Antonio and Greenville are 
playing off the Junior World 
Series. 

. When the story opens, Green- 
ville is chalking up its third 
straight victory. 

. Greenville leads because of 
Chunk’s study of opposing bat- 
ters. 

. A scout for the Cubs has fol- 
lowed Chunk through the last 
two play-offs. 

. Chunk nicknames the 
“Mr? Shirt-Sleeves.” 

. Coach Saunders’ motto is, “Nev- 
er give a batter an even break.” 

__10. San Antonio’s shortstop, Bem- 
berg, signals the pitcher by 
dragging his bat in the dust. 

__11. The crowd is partial to San 
Antonio. 

__12. The climax comes when the 
series is tied up, three to 
three. 

__138. At the decisive moment of the 


scout 


Read All About It 


Quiz is based on materials in issue and designed to test 
reading comprehension and vocabulary. Score totals 100. 


final game, Chunk confers with 
his teammate, Jim Brownley. 
—_14. San * Antonio’s Bemberg is 
pitched a low inside ball. 
—_15. As a result of this strategy, 
Greenville sews up the series. 


My score 


ll. ON THE AIR 


“What next?” you'll say. “Tele- 
vised classrooms, maybe?” If tuned- 
in training sounds like an answer to 
your post-graduate prayers, you'll 
want to know everything you -can 
about it. The following questions will 
help to brief you. Fill the blanks 
with the missing word or words. Each 
counts 6. Total 30. 


1. A new and fascinating experiment, 
higher education via radio, is be- 
ing conducted over the 
network. 

. At present, four college - level 
courses — literature, music, 
, and world politics—make 
up this network curriculum. 
. Once you've “matriculated” you 
receive regular 
. World Politics is based on " select- 
ed broadcasts by the University of 
Chicago : 
. Only one of these courses, 
_____, is offered for college 
credit. 
My score 


lll. WORD-WISE IS WORLD-WISE 

The five words below appear in 
this issue. Place a check opposite the 
letter of the correct answer. Each 
counts 5. Total 25. 


1. The word informant should put 
you in mind of 

__a. a school dance where tuxes and 
evening dresses are taboo 

—__b. a person who tells you some- 
thing 

__c. the shape, size, and general 
make-up of a publication 

2. Refute means to 

__a. gather on a thread, as ruffles or 
shirring 

__b. prove to be false or erroneous 

_c. gorge oneself 

8. As an adjective, harassed would 

most likely suggest 

__a. deep, peaceful sleep 

__b. vacation 

__c. teachers 

4. Signatory calls up the image of 

__a. one of the statesmen who af- 
fixed his John Hancock to the 
North Atlantic Pact 

__b. a Spanish nobleman 

__c. an initialed finger ring 

5. The adjective divers means 

_.a. operatic 

__b. several 

__c. winding 


My score Total score 
Answers in Teacher Edition 





WORDS to 
the WISE 


Do the italicized words below look 
strangely familiar? They should! 
They've all been in there trouping 
during our eight-months’ campaign 
to help you increase your vocabulary. 
Have you been a receptive audience? 
You can find out now by underlining 
the correct definition of every itali- 
cized word. Each counts 5. Total 100. 


1. pediatrician—a. 
baby doctor, c. 
on foot 

. indigent—a. needy, b. righteously 
angry, c. beggar 
. simulate—a. feign, b. incite, ®. rival 


foot specialist, b. 
one who travels 


. mugwump —a. game of cards, b. 
kind of polliwog, c. political inde- 
pendent 

. hors de combat—a. war horse, b. 
disabled from fighting, c. appetizer 

. lithography—a. process of putting 
writing or designs on stone with a 
greasy material, and of thereby 
producing printed impressions, b. 
state of being able to read or write, 
c. folklore 

. corps—a. organized body of per- 
sons, b. dead body, c. grove of 
small trees 

. raze—a. harass, b. destroy, c. lift 

. cession—a, sitting of a court, coun- 
cil, ete., b. yielding to another, c. 
withdrawal 

10. delineate—a. fail in duty, b. de- 
cline, c. portray 

11. mausoleum—a. place for public 
entertainments and athletic con- 
tests, b. tomb, c. art gallery 

12. antidote—a. remedy, b. brief, 


often humorous, narrative, c. pre- 
cede in time 

. pernicious—a. deadly, b. discern- 
ing, c. changeable 

. inveterate—a. having no_ back- 
bone, b. still in military or naval 
service, c. firmly established by 
age 

. averse—a. unfavorable, 
tant, c. affirms 

. lineament—a. cave drawing, b. 
outline, feature, or contour of 
body, c. counter-irritant 

. vertex—a. whirlpool, b. dizziness, 
c. point opposite to and farthest 
from the base 

. declamation—a. announcement, b. 
oration, c. scolding 

. solon—a. legislator, b. sun helmet, 
c. East Indian ruler 

. spectrum—a. apparition, b. cuspi- 
dor, c. series of radiant energies 
arranged in order of wave length 
Answers in Teacher Edition 


b. reluc- 
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iously toward third base, where 

the tying San Antonio run was 
trving to rattle the pitcher with loud 
taunts. Then his eyes darted back to 
second. There the winning run strained 
to be off. He turned toward the dugout. 
Coach Saunders, impassively chewing 
gum, made no sign. The decision was 
up to Chunk. 

Pulling on his mask, he squatted be- 
hind the waiting batter and gave his 
signal. On* the mound pitcher Jim 
Brownley nodded and began his wind- 


Ce SWANNER glanced anx- 


Reprinted by permission from The Open 
Road for Boys. 


The Pitch-Out 


By H. C. McFadyen 


up. The ball came in, almost wide of 
the plate and shoulder high, straight 
for the target of Chunk’s mitt. 

The batter took an eager step for- 
ward, swinging smoothly and power- 
fully. There came a sharp crack and 
the ball screamed over the second base- 
man’s head and rolled to the fence 
between the racing center and right 
fielders. 

Arms hanging limp at his sides, 
Chunk helplessly watched the two grin- 
ning San Antonio runners trot across 
the plate to give San Antonio their 
third straight victory in the four-out-of- 
seven Junior World Series. There was 

(Continued on next page) 


It was a big chance that Chunk 
took, but he played it smart 
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every likelihood that the series would 
end the following day. 

The partisan San Antonio crowd 
milled about, mobbing their favorites, 
as Chunk pushed through the jam and 
entered the dressing room. Dejected, 
he began to unbuckle his chest pro- 
tector. 


Cooacn Saunders: ambled over to 
help him, displaying no emotion over 
the loss of the game. “Nothing upsets 
the coach,” Chunk reflected, “not even 
«coming down here all the way to Texas 
to get ourselves whitewashed in the 
biggest event of Legion baseball.” 

“Looks like you called the wrong 
pitch on that last batter, Chunk,” Saun- 
ders said in his soft voice. It was his 
way of offering criticism. 

“Jim thought it was all right,” Chunk 
replied, trying to shift some of the re- 
sponsibility. 

The coach shook his head. “Pitchers 
come and go,” he pointed out. “You're 
in there all the time, and it’s up to you 
to run the ball game. When Jim nodded 
his head, he simply meant he'd got 
your signal. You're the catcher, and 
you should have known that particular 
batter would murder a high, wide ball. 
Why in the world did you call it?” 

“I just couldn’t seem to think,” 
Chunk explained unhappily. “I had to 
call something.” 

“In this competition you’ve got to 
have more reason than that for calling 
a pitch,” Coach Saunders said with em- 
phasis and moved off to offer encour- 
agement to other members of the 
gloomy squad. 

They would need all the bolstering 
they could get, if they were to win the 
game the following day and thus hang 
on in the series. Coach Saunders had 
already used his three best pitchers 
and little Jasper Bruton, ordinarily ised 
only in a relief role, was slated to go to 
the mound for the fourth game. 

Saunders drifted back to Chunk. 
“Jasper will need all the help you can 
give him tomorrow,” he said. “It will 
be the first time this year he’s been a 
starting pitcher. Study those batters.” 

When he forced himself to think 
about it, Chunk knew that the coach’s 
criticism of him was just. In his hotel 
room that night he reviewed the past 
season. Through the broiling state and 
regional play-offs, the scrappy Green- 
ville outfit had fought its way toward 
the goal of every American Legion 
team—the Junior World Series. Along 
the way they had beaten some good 
aggregations, partly by virtue of luck 
and partly to the tune of their cracking 
bats. With complete honesty, however, 
Chunk was forced to concede that 
Greenville hadn’t won a single game 


because of his study of opposing bat- 
ters. 

On the other hand, Chunk knew that 
he could handle pitchers well, and that 
he possessed every physical quality a 
good catcher ought to have; possessed 
them to such a degree that a scout from 
the Cubs had followed him through the 
last two play-offs, sitting at every game 
high up behind the plate. By devious 
ways the husky catcher had learned the 
identity of the fat man with the police 
suspenders. “And he’s watching you,” 
Chunk’s informant had told him. 

The scout had been there again that 
day, suspenders and all, Chunk won- 
dered what he thought of that last fatal 
pitch. 

His question was answered the next 
day. As he walked from the infield 
warm-up to the dugayt, he glanced up 
into the stands. Mr. Suspenders was 


not there. Disappointment was bitter 
within Chunk as he buckled on his shin 
guards and took his stance behind the 
first San Antonio batter. 

“Never give a batter an even break,” 
had been the coach’s final reminder. 
“Study ‘em and make ’em work for 
their hits today.” 

Chunk settled down with grim de- 
termination to follow instructions, but 
in spite of everything he could do, the 
San’ Antonia, batters pelted little Jasper 
heavily. Chunk had more opportunity 
than he wanted to observe what sort of 
offering each San Antonio player pre- 
ferred to hit. He forced his brain to 
absorb these observations, cataloguing 
them, he hoped, for future reference. 

It was a weird nine innings. San 
Antonio had also run out of first-line 
pitchers, and the Greenville sluggers 
laid into the slants of the Opposing 
hurler with unbounded enthusiasm. 
Hits rained like hailstones all over the 
park. In the last stanza a quartet of 
smoking drives shook the San Antonio 
defense to pieces, and the Greenies 
waltzed off with the game, 13 to 8. 

Everybody had had a good time. 
With a two-game lead, San Antonio was 
not alarmed. They were willing to trade 
a game for an additional day of rest for 
their first-string pitchers. The Green- 
ville squad, feeling the old fighting 
spirit reviving, boisterously celebrated 
their survival in the series. 


Moreover, Chunk began to feel bet- 
ter acquainted with the San Antonio 
batting order. He felt pretty certain 
that he’d discovered something about 
their stocky little shortstop, Bemberg, 
that might be of service later. Twice 
that day Bemberg had been called on 
to lay down bunts. Both times Chunk 
had observed that the shortstop invol- 
untarily twisted his rear foot deeper 
into the dust just before the pitcher 
began his windup. It seemed to be a 
tip-off. 

The coach was pleased with Chunk’s 
play. “I believe you really looked those 
batters over today,” he said approv- 
ingly. 

Chunk grinned. “Yes, sir,” he replied 
proudly, “and I think I found out some 
things.” 

“Good work! All we have to do now 
is win three in a row. San Antonio just 
got through doing it. Why can’t we?” 

It seemed a larger order than Green- 
ville was likely to fill. San Antonio fans 
bought their tickets for what most of 
them expected would be the last game 
of the play-off, and the sports writ- 
ers began to think about what they 
would use to fill their columns when 
the series ended. But Coach Saunders 
and his boys were just getting their 
second wind. With their three starting 
pitchers rested and the weariness of 
their long train trip out of their bones, 
they took the field the next day in a 
burst of exuberant spirits. 


Jaen pepper only increased as they 
punched away with regularity at the 
San Antonio hurler to push across three 
runs by the seventh inning. Afield they 
gave flawless and inspiring support to 
pitcher Curt Langley. Behind the plate 
Chunk labored like a Seabee unloading 
ammunition under fire. His uniform 
dripped sweat. Encouraging, exhorting, 
he worked long-armed Curt to a three- 
hit job. The last San Antonio batter 
lifted a high fly to center field and 
Greenville romped off the diamond 
with a 3 to 2 victory. 

In the fifth inning Chunk had seen 
Bemberg again twist his rear foot ner- 
vously. The San Antonio shortstop had 
then proceeded to drop a bunt in front 
of the plate. Forewarned, Chunk had 


* been on it before it rolled five feet, 


pegging out the runner at second. 

“Well, I've got his number anyway,” 
Chunk had said to himself. 

The Greenville victory was an upset 
to most San Antonio fans, but the local 
sports writers were not unduly dis- 
turbed. They still saw in the Greenville 
rally merely an interesting turn in a 
series that the San Antonio lads were 
certain to take. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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HE WORKS AS HE LEARNS 
MORE ABOUT PHYSICS 


The Story of 
Lucius A. Merritt 


OU MERRITT is getting one of the best experiences 
that a college graduate interested in the science of 
motion and matter could desire. He is enrolled in 
General Electric’s Physics Program, learning as he 
works. In this way, he continues his education and 
gets to know the practical side of his chosen science. 
He works in research, sales, production, and develop- 
ment. At the end of his training period, Lou will know 
what branch of physics interests him most. 

Lou’s first assignment was in the General Engineer- 
ing and Consulting Laboratory at Schenectady. He 
worked on a design problem that interested him so 
much that he asked for, and received, a second three- 
month assignment in the laboratory. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, New York. 
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When Lou was growing up in Williamsburg, Massachu- 
setts, his earliest interests were sports of all kinds. He was 
on the debating team and organized a dance band. He 


was also drawn to aviation even then and designed his 
own model planes with a special type of air foil. 
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At Georgia after his discharge, he made part of his college 
expenses by tutoring a special class of deficient students, 
worked as a physics lab instructor, and flew in a barn- 
storming air troupe for a daredevil who sat on the plane's 
wing. 
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His desire to fly led him to enlist in the Navy's V-5 
aviation program during the war. While he was in Pre- 
Flight School at the University of Georgia, he met the 
girl he later married. He was commissioned an ensign and 
was flying Corsair fighters when the war ended. 








Alter graduating in theoretical physics in March, 1948, 
Lou worked on his Master's degree for three months. 
Then he decided to get some working experience to go 
with his college theory and was chosen for the Physics 
Program. 
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The Pitch-Out 


(Continued from page 20) 


But they had a different story to 
write the next day after Slim Atkins, 
the Greenies’ first baseman, cleaned 
the loaded sacks with a lofting homer 
that bounced off the top of the right- 
field fence. The run that the scorer 
recorded as big Slim loped across the 
rubber turned out to be all the margin 
necessary to set the incredulous San 
Antonio boys down again. 

During the game Chunk observed 
with secret satisfaction that Mr. Sus- 
penders had returned to his seat in the 
stands. 

While the hilarious Greenies were 
dousing Slim under the showers, uni- 
form and all, to show how much they 
loved him, popeyed sports reporters in 
the press box were pounding out their 
almost unbelievable story. 

With the series tied up three games 
to three, the sports population sim- 
mered with suppressed excitement. 

Coach Saunders, apparently calmer 
than ever, tried to keep the tenseness 
from infecting his squad. Though he 
took them in a body to the movies that 
night and attempted in other ways to 
keep their minds off the coming deci- 
sive game, he could see that he had 
been unsuccessful. He tried another 
tack. 

“Gang,” he told them earnestly, 
“we're all even with this San Antonio 
bunch. We have the kinks out after our 
trip. We’re familiar with the park now. 
Brownley is rested and ready to go out 
there on the mound tomorrow.” He 
looked pointedly at his rugged catcher. 
“Probably as important as anything 
else, by now Chunk knows these San 
Antonio batters. The papers are saying 
it’s anybody’s series. I say its ours!” 

Sleep was difficult for Chunk that 
night. He knew he could not afford to 
make any mistakes in calling the pitches 
in the game next day. 

Even while the squads took batting 
practice, the stands overflowed, the 
teeming crowd spilling into the edges 
of the outfield. It screamed itself hoarse 
with biased enthusiasm as the nervous 
Greenies, batting first, went down one, 
two, three. 

Chunk adjusted his mask and sig- 
naled the first pitch to Jim Brownley. 
The batter promptly slammed it into 
deep left and pulled up on second base. 
It was a bad beginning and looked 
worse when a sharp single brought the 
runner steaming home from second, 
inches ahead of the throw-in from 
the outfield. Then Jim settled down 
and, with steady encouragement from 
Chunk, retired the side. 

This lead held until the fourth inning 
when the rugged San Antonio pitcher 


grew briefly wild and walked Atkins. 
Chunk, batting next, dribbled a bunt 
down the“ third-base line. Atkins hit 
the dirt, at second, but scrambled to 
his feet and dug for third when the 
pitcher, frantically fielding the bunt, 
threw over the first baseman’s head. 
Chunk halted on second. 

The Greenie bench was imploring as 
center fielder Jake Russell wiped his 
bat between his legs and approached 
the plate. The first pitch was to Jake’s 
liking, and his bat cracked sharply. 
The ball dusted past the shortstop. 
Chunk dug for third base. The base 
coach was whirling his arm in a wide 
circle, and Chunk made his turn and 
followed Atkins across the plate. 
Greenville led 2 to 1, as the third bat- 
ter went down swinging, and San An- 
tonio came in te *'v to erase the lead! 


Barrunc grimly, the Greenies set 
them down scoreless. In the fifth, with 
San Antonio runners on second and 
third and two down, the Greenville left 
fielder went into the crowd to take a 
high foul and stave off possible scores. 
In the sixth, a flashing double play 
nipped an ominous San Antonio rally. 

Since their two runs in the fourth, 
Greenville had gone hitless. 

Wiping his mask on his thigh as San 
Antonio prepared to bat in the eighth, 
Chunk looked at Jim Brownley, stand- 
ing behind the mound rubbing the ball 
between his hands. The burning Texas 
sun beat down on the pitcher’s drawn 
face. “Jim’s tired,” Chunk thought. “I'll 
have to work him slow.” 

As if to refute Chunk’s judgment, the 
lanky hurler bore down sharply to 
strike out the first two batters who faced 
him. The third popped up quickly to 
first base. 

“You ought to do that all the time,” 
Chunk grinned as he and Jim walked 
slowly to the dugout. “No use working 
yourself to death pitching to the whole 
batting order.” 

The pitcher was not joking when he 
replied. “Not a bad idea, Chunk. I’m 
pretty tired.” 

Chunk sobered. He hoped the game 
didn’t go into extra innings. Jim was 
the only pitcher they had who could 
hope to match the left-hander San An- 
tonio had out there on the mound. 
Since the two run Greenville uprising 
in the fourth, the southpaw had grown 
steadily stronger. Now he was pitching 
with a tirelessness that set the Greenie 
batters down with discouraging regu- 
larity. Behind him the San Antonio lads 
were fielding brilliantly. 

Chunk knew in his heart that if 
Greenville ever lost their narrow lead, 
the series was gone. Inthe first half of 
the ninth, Greenville again went score- 
less. The 2 to 1 score was not reassur- 


ing as the San Antonio team came rac- 
ing in to the dugout. The heavy end of 
their batting order was up, and they 
eagerly swung their bats, loosening up 
arms and shoulders. 

The crowd, sensing the Greenville 
pitcher's weariness, burst into a fren- 
zied heckling as Jim took the mound. 
They went screaming crazy a moment 
later, when the first batter slammed a 
hot grounder to deep short and beat 
the throw to first by a split second. 

“Take him out!” 

“He’s blown up!” the hysterical 
crowd chanted, as thousands of feet 
stamped in unison. The din was nerve- 
racking. Chunk, who had seen too 
many tired pitchers break under such 
razzing, walked out deliberately to 
bolster Jim. 

“Take it slow, Jim,” he said, patting 
the hurler on the back, “and pitch to 
me.” 

Calling his pitches carefully and 
talking it up incessantly, Chunk worked 
the next batter into a hole, two strikes 
and one ball. He called for a wide 
throw, hoping the batter might try fo: 
it and miss. Instead, the San Antonio 
player stepped almost across the plate 
and slapped the ball behind the run- 
ner in a perfect hit-and-run. The run- 
ner slid into third, and-the other 
walked back from his run to stand on 
first. On the next pitch, he dashed 
safely to second. The runner on third 
was not fooled by Chunk’s fake peg to 
second, which Brownley cut off, ready 
to throw home. 

The jeering, maddening roar of the 
crowd did not abate when the next San 
Antonio batter popped up harmlessly. 
There was only one man out, and the 
tying and winning runs were on third 
and second. 


— under the waves of hos- 
tile sound that beat at him from all 
sides, Jim walked the next man to fill 
the bases. 4 

Little Bemberg strode cockily to the 
plate and crouched, facing the harassed 
pitcher. His bat moved in slow and 
menacing circles as Chunk called the 
first pitch. The cunners danced far off 
the bags, and the ball came sizzling in. 

“Strike one!” intoned the ump. Bem- 
berg had taken it with his stick on his 
shoulder. 

An inside ball made the stocky short- 
stop hit the dirt. Dusting himself off he 
calmly let another inside slant whistle 
by his belt for ball two. 

The next pitch cut the outside cor- 
ner. Bemberg tightened and took a 
smashing cut at it. Chunk snatched off 
his mask and watched the ball sail over 
the stands for a foul. The count was 
now two and two. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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THIS IS IT! 
LAST CALL FOR YOUR 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS ENTRIES 


Have you finished that project yet? 


Better get busy. The deadline for shipping your entry is 
June 20, 1949. 


Be sure you fill out your entry blank completely ... write 
legibly ... pack your entry very carefully so it will not be 
damaged in shipping ... and-send it to: 


SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
CHICAGO MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND 
‘ INDUSTRY 
JACKSON PARK, CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 


You'll feel really good next September if you’re one of 
those who receives an Industrial Arts Awards prize and a 
Scholastic Certificate of Merit, at your school assembly. 


Classifications for every skill... 
honors for every classification 


Furniture Making These organizations 
sponsor classifications 


Wood Carvi 
ood Uarving and offer valuable awards: 


Wood Turning 


Wood Patternmaking ’ ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Machine Shop DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


Wrought Copper and Brass OF ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


. . STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
Wrought Aluminum 
and Cast Aluminum HIGGINS INK COMPANY, INC. 


% LAFAYETTE CONCORD RADIO 
Plastics 


Radio-Electronics 


Be sure you enter this year’s Scholastic Industrial 
Arts Awards. Ask your Industrial Arts or your 
peered vocational trade and industrial education teacher 
: to write for a rules booklet to: 


Drawing— 
Mechanical, 


SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


7 EAST 12TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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Short 


ERE’S a stumper for you baseball 
H fans: How can a team play an of- 

ficial nine-inning game with every 
player winding up with the same bat- 
ting average he had at the start? You'll 
find the correct answer at the end of 
this page. 

Note to Janice M. Luttman, Mill- 
town, N. J.: I won’t mind at all if the 
Athletics win the pennant. Connie 
Mack certainly rates a break. But I 
don’t think they have ‘a chance. They 
just haven't the hitters. 

You say this isn’t true. Well, honey, 
take a look at the club batting aver- 
ages for 1948. You'll find that the A’s 
finished a poor sixth with .260. 

Note to the track team of Thornton 
\cademy, Saco, Maine: Here are the 
high school track records you asked for: 

100-yard dash—9.4 sec., Jesse Owens, 
East Tech H.S., Cleveland, O., 1933. 

220-yard dash—20.7  sec., Jesse 
Owens, East Tech H.S., 1933. 

120-yard high hurdles—14 sec., Joe 
Batiste, Tucson (Ariz.) H.S., 1939; and 
Lee Miller, San Antonio (Tex.) H.S., 
1947. 

200-yard low hurdles—21.7  sec., 
Billy Bless, Jefferson H.S., San Antonio, 
Tex., 1948. 

Broad jump—24 ft. 11% in., Jesse 
Owens, East Tech H.S., 1933. 

Javelin—219 ft., Bob Peoples, Classen 
H.S., Oklahoma City, Okla., 1937. 

Maybe this is a little late in the year 
for basketball. But I have just com- 
pleted a six-week job of rounding up 
the winners of the state high school 
tourneys, and I can now give you the 
10 high school teams that topped the 
nation for 1948-49. My list is based 
solely on won-lost records in Class A 
or AA competition. 


High School 

Humboldt, Tenn. .... 
Aliquippa, Pa 

Paschal, Fort Worth, Tex. . 

El Reno, Okla. .......... 24 
St. Aloysius, New Orleans, 


Miami Sr., 

Fairmont West, W. Va.... 
West Orange, N. J 
Ottumwa, Iowa 

Lewis & Clarke, Spokane, 


— i i ht ooco 
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One team that definitely belongs in 
this list is Tucson (Ariz.) H.S. I know 
they didn’t lose a game last season, but 
I don’t know exactly how many they 
won. 


Shots 


Does anyone know whether Rewey 
(Wis.) H.S. won a basketbaH game last 
season? Last time I looked Rewey had 
lost 91 games in a row! In fact, they 
hadn't won a game since January, 
1943. 

“Your article on Bill Stern was the 
best you ever wrote. You hit the nail 
right on the head when you told him 
off. You can complete the job by blast- 
ing Harry (Exaggerate) Wismer. I think 
he does the crummiest job of sportscast- 
ing I have ever heard.” Signed, Emil 
Smith, Woodrow Wilson H.S., Cam- 
den, N. J. 

Emil, old man, go to the head of the 
class. 

“In your April 20 column you said 
that the Dodgers haven't any first base- 
man. What is Gil Hodges doing there— 
posing for dog food?” Signed, Sandra 
Black, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I don’t know what Hodges is doing 


25 


there, Sandra. But one thing he defi- 
nitely isn’t doing is hitting the ball. 
Last year he hit a sorry .250. 

“How can you say the Cubs have no 
class?” writes Tom Shearer, North- 
brook, Ill. “They have a good infield, 
the best fielding outfield, good hitters, 
one of the best catching staffs, and a 
good pitching staff. On paper, they are 
better than the Reds, Phillies, and 
Giants.” 

The paper I'm looking at shows that 
the Cubs finished last in 1948. 

“Although I like your column very 
much, I feel that it is incomplete. You 
never write about one of the most im- 
portant of all sports—horse racing. I am 
speaking the truth when I say that 
about 80 per cent of the kids in our 
classroom like horse racing better than 
any sport but basketball.” Signed, M. L. 
Wolfe, Kansas City, Mo. 

That certainly is a horse on me 

Answer to that stumper on top: This 
actually happened on the opening day 
of the 1940 season when Bob Feller 
pitched a no-hit game against the Chi- 
cago White Sox. Each Sox started the 
game with an .000 average and wound 
up with precisely the same percentage. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


. Eat fresh salads; limp ones 
have lost vitamins. 

. Use a tasty dressing for 
added flavor in salads. 

. Try new vegetabl bi 
for variety. 

. Hearty meat, fish, or egg solads 
make: good spring lunches. 











Twenty-eighth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 


Learn a habit from the rabbit, pal. 





Salads help to put a hop, skip, and jump in your vitality. 
Rich in vitamins and minerals, delicious when crisp and 
fresh, salads should be a part of your daily food fare. 





TODAY’S QUESTION: If you were writ- 
ing a 1949 edition of date etiquette, are 
there any of the standard dating tradi- 
tions that you would discard or any new 
rules that you would add? What are 
your “pet peeves” in dating? 

Most of our readers didn’t think the 
old dating rules needed any radical re- 
vision. A lot of your “pet peeves” had 
to do with your date’s disregarding an 
old established rule. But many teen- 
agers, both boys and girls, did say they 
would like to see custom relaxed on 
“going dutch.”—Gay Head. 


Although we don’t particularly mind 
paying for our girls’ pleasures when we 
date them, it is often a strain on our 
wallets. Most girls today have steady 
jobs baby-sitting and receive an ample 
allowance. So the strict rule about 
boys paying all the bills ought to be 
relaxed. We'd be in favor of “going 
dutch” on informal dates. 


Robert C. Wareing and Grant Warner 
Loomis School, Windsor, Conn. 


I see no reason why a boy must call 
for a girl at her home, if it is more con- 
venient for them to meet somewhere 
else. For instance, if a family gather- 
ing were in progress at the girl’s home, 
a boy would not particularly care to be 
“ogled” by hordes of curious relatives. 
A boy should, however, always see a 
girl home. 

As to “dutch dates,” most girls would 
not object to paying their own way 
occasionally—especially if it meant 
more dates. 


Marian Nelson 
Emmetsburg (lowa) H. S. 


The rule that a boy must rise when- 
ever his date rises or enters the room 
should be abolished. Little courtesies 
such as helping a girl on with her coat 
are fine, but this rising business is car- 
rying courtesy too far. 

On a date, a boy should have the 
evening pretty well planned, and if his 
girl has any objections, she should tell 

im outright, rather than making things 
difficult with the “I don’t care” routine. 

Although there are some rules that 
need polishing, I highly recommend 
the continuance of dating. 


Harold Smith 
North Rose (N. Y.) H. $. 


' Girls should be allowed to ask for 
dates sometimes. Boys are often bash- 
ful or inexperienced at this dating 


game, and need a girl’s help in getting 
started. 


James Sprout 
Emmetsburg (lowa) H. $. 


Nothing disgusts and humiliates a 
boy more than to have his date powder 
her nose, apply her lipstick, or comb 
her hair in a public place. If a girl puts 
on her make-up while on a date, a 
boy might as well take out his razor 
and shave. Some girls wonder why they 
are dropped so fast. I hope this answers 
their question. This is my one and only 
“pet peeve,” and I’ve been holding it 
under my hat for quite a while. 


Cadet Sanford Schneider 
Oakland (N. J.) Military Academy 


One of my “pet peeves” is to have 
my escort get mad if I happen to speak 
with another boy. It isn’t right to snub 
your friends just because you're out 
with your “one and only.” 


Joyce Van Ormer 
Macomb (ili.) H. S$. 


Why do some girls delight in — 
ing a date waiting? It’s not only high 
exasperating, but very impolite. An- 
other “pet peeve” of mine is the in- 
definite answer. I would rather receive 
a pleasant, but final, “No,” than a 
hedgy “Well, I'm not sure.” 


Ralph Adams 
North Rose (N. Y.) H. S$. 


A boy should always come to the 
door when calling for his date, in- 
stead of sitting in his car and honking. 
He should also inform a girl in advance 
what he plans to do on a date, so she 
can dress accordingly. 


Mary Lee Sadler 
Abraham Lincoin H. $., Council Bluffs, lowa 


A 1949 version of date etiquette 
ought to advise girls to wear only a 
small amount ‘of make-up—and not to 
go on a date smelling and looking like 
some synthetic creation. I don’t think 
either boys or girls should drink or 
smoke on a date. 


Everett Briggs 
North Rose (N. Y.) H. & 


Girls should find out a Ifttle about 
a boy’s financial problems before start- 
ing out on a date. Unless a boy has a 
tremendous allowance, he usually has 
to rely on his earnings from after-school 
and week-end jobs. These don’t allow 
for much expensive dining and enter- 
tainment. 


Tom Reed 
Shasta Union H. $., Redding, Callt. 


Boys and girls should take turns pay- 
ing the bill on dates. 


Gaye Smith 
Henry Grady H. &., Atlanta, Ga 


I don’t think any new rules should 
be added, but I do think the old ones 
should be practiced. The thing that 
bothers me most is to have a boy walk 
on the wrong side of me when accom- 
panying me down the street. 


Ellen Roscoe 
Emmetsburg (lowa) H. S. 


When you take a girl to a dance, it 
should be understood that she can 
dance with anyone—as long as she saves 
the first and last dance for you. I know 
I like to dance with many girls, rather 
than just one. 


Robert Anthony 
North Rose (N. Y.) H. $. 


Boys often think they don’t have to 
walk a girl to her door after a date. 
I thirlk they always should! Another 
thing—just because a boy “goes” with 
a girl, that doesn’t mean he has to f° 
everywhere with her. A girl should be 
able to do a few things on her own. 


Beverly Peterson 
Abraham Lincoln H. S., Council Bluffs, lowa 


I can’t think of any new restrictions 
I'd like to see placed on dating. 
Heaven knows there are enough now! 


Terry Worster 
Emmetsburg (lowa) H. S. 


I particularly object to girls wearing 
an extreme amount of lipstick. Many 
times I have come home and had to 
sneak out a bottle of cleaning fluid to 
remove the lipstick from my coat. 


Lloyd Burnett 
North Rose (N. Y.) H. §. 


NEXT “JAM SESSION” QUESTION: 
Should teen-agers “go steady”? Why? 
Or why not? Let’s hear your arguments 
for or against having a “one and only.” 

Write down your ideas on this subject 
and send them to Gay Head, Scholastic 
Magazines, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, 
nm. ¥. 
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Mi iTops, don't miss. “Worthwhile. 
Save Your Money. 


MiMHOME OF THE BRAVE (Screen 
Plays, Inc. Produced by Stanley 
Kramer. Directed by Mark Robson.) 


This is the first Hollywood film to ex- 
amine the problem of discrimination 
against Negroes. The producers of the 
film deserve great credit for tackling a 
topic that has so many controversial as- 
pects—and for treating it honestly and 
sensitively. Unfertunately, the film as a 
whole is less successful than it might 
have been. 

Adapted from a stage play by Arthur 
Laurents, Home of the Brave is the 
story of Peter Moss (James Edwards), 


a Negro surveyor who volunteers to go | 
on a hazardous mission to a Jap-held | 


island with four white soldiers. One of 
the white soldiers has been Peter's 
friend since high school. Two others 
quickly become Peter’s friends. But the 
fourth white man continually taunts 
Peter because he is a Negro. 

Under the shock of jungle fighting, 
Peter cracks up. He is not physically 
injured, but he believes he is paralyzed 
and cannot walk. A sympathetic Army 
doctor realizes Peter’s mental block has 
not been caused by his harrowing ex- 
periences in the jungle alone. He knows 
that before Peter can acquire the will 
to walk again, he must begin to believe 
that he is basically no different from 
other men. 


With the help of drugs, the doctor 
induces Peter to recollect and talk about 
incidents buried deep in his past, inci- 
dents that have made him feel inferior 
and ashamed. 


The theme of this film is an impor- 
tant one, and many scenes are deeply 
moving. The jungle scenes, in which we 
observe the relationships of Peter to the 
four white soldiers, are excellent. Deft 
characterizations and the actions of the 
men speak for themselves. However, 
the hospital scenes in which the doctor 
talks with Peter, trying to make him 
understand the real cause of his crack- 
up, are static. The doctor, whose per- 
formance is wooden to begin with, seems 
to be trying to talk an idea across the 
screen to us. On the stage this may 
have been effective. But on the screen 
ideas should be presented chiefly in 
terms of action and motion. We want to 
“see and understand”—rathe; than to 
be “told” something. 








Poor “Side-Line ‘Susie” 
used to say 
— studies wee her— 





“Try this NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT-— 
For energy it 
can’t be beat!” 








WEARY + CHEER 


A weary query 
to her chum 

Brought her the answer, 
“My, you’re dumb!” 


Now Susie eats it 
every morn’ 

And feels that she hae 
been re-born! 


BAKED BY NABISCO+ NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








Clip out 
and give to Dad 


He’ll take the hint and give you Seven- 
teen’s new Campus Kit, packed with 
Face Powder, Powder Pac, Lipstick and 
new spillproof cream Perfume Pac. 
Remember all Seventeen Cosmetics are 
free as possible of allergy-causing in- 
gredients. Campus Kit $2.95 at the cos- 
metic counter or teen shop in your 
favorite department store. 


COSMETICS* 


*Acceptable for advertising in the publications 
of the American Medical Assn. 


SEVENTEEN, INC., RYE, NEW YORK 
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Buy U.S. 
Savings Stamps 


PIII AIIAAAAAAADAAAAAAAAAAAIN 


SENIORS imerlce’s sovt Beoe: 
BS tiful and complete Line of Modern 
DUATION 
. GRADUATIO 


NAME CARDS 


C/ and earn 40% commission. Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept S 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 
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AVAILABLE 
IN THE FOLLOWING 


AMERICAN HISTORY 





EACH BOOK SOLID GE 
CONTAINS 8 OR MORE FintERMEDIATE ¢ LGEBRA 
OF THE LATEST TRIGONOMETR 
REGENTS EXAMINA- 
TION AND THE COM-§ ~ 
PLETE ANSWERS. SPANISH 2 YEAR 
SPANISH 3 YEAR 
FRENCH 2 YEAR’ 
FRENCH 3 YEAR 

LATIN 2 YEAR 


each 504 
AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE OR ORDER DIRECT 
Send stamps — coin — or money order 


BARRON'S REGENTS SERIES 


ALL PROBLEMS 
COMPLETELY SOLVED 


“The tittle red books 
have all the answers” 











37 Germania Place, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
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The Pitch-Out 


(Continued from page 22) 


Trying for a strike-out, Jim steamed 
the next one past the outside edge, 
thigh-high. It was the kind of pitch to 
start an argument. 

“Ball three!” roared the umpire, ex- 
tending his left arm stiffly in the air. 

Base coaches and runners added 
their taunts to the heckling of the 
crowd as Chunk walked out to the 
mound to talk the desperate situation 
over with Jim. 

“What do you think it ought to be?” 
Chunk asked. 

“Well, it sure can’t be a. ball,” the 
strained pitcher replied grimly. “That 
would walk in the tying run and still 
leave the bases full with only one out.” 

“Yeah, it’s got to be over the plate,” 
Chunk agreed. 

“How about a low inside strike?” Jim 
suggested. “I whiffed this guy with one 
like that in the first game.” 

Chunk nodded. He remembered it 
now. “Low and inside it is,” he said. 
“Maybe he'll miss it, and if he doesn’t, 
maybe he'll foul or hit weak.” 

Chunk gave Jim a parting word of 
encouragement and strode back to the 
plate. As he wiped his mask and put 
it on, his eyes caught the image of Mr. 
Suspenders, in his usual place. Chunk 
realized that he had not thought of him 
since the previous day. The fat scout 
stood in the midst of the yelling throng, 
mopping his broad forehead, and peer- 
ing intently at the diamond. 

Chunk turned and crouched behind 
the tensed batter. The infield moved in. 
Jim hitched his trousers and ap- 
proached the mound. “This is it,” 
Chunk thought. Off third the runner 
dashed toward home in a maddening 
false start. The other runners took long 
leads. The umpire hunched up his 
chest protector and leaned forward. 
“Low and inside, and make it good!” 
Chunk breathed to himself. 

Suddenly out of the corner of his 
eye he saw Bemberg’s rear foot twist 
nervously and dig into the dirt. “It’s a 
bunt!” flashed through Chunk’s mind. 
“They got on the sign for a squeeze!” 
His brain raced. If San Antonio had 
on a squeeze play, Bemberg could 
hardly fail to lay down a bunt off that 
low inside pitch. If Chunk called for a 
wide throw, and Bemberg failed to try 
for it, the tying run would be walked 
in, and Chunk would be a prize goat. 
Still, if his strategy worked, he could 
retire the side and end the series on 
one play. 

Bemberg’s foot twitched again. 

Quickly Chunk stood up, halting Jim 
just before he started his wind-up. 
Then he squatted and gave Jim the 


signal for a pitch-out, high and wide. 

A puzzled frown appeared on the 
pitcher’s face, and he shook his head 
vigorously. He had no intention of de- 
liberately walking in the tying run. He 
started to raise his arms. Chunk was 
frantic. Again he stabbed his fingers 
downward in the pitch-out signal. Jim 
suddenly grinned with understanding, 
nodded, and quickly began his pitch. 

Doubt assailed Chunk’s mind. What 
if Bemberg did not try to bunt? 

As Jim stretched for the pitch, the 
San Antonio runner on third dug for 
home, this time in earnest. High and 
wide came the ball, forcing Chunk to 
reach to stop it. Bemberg, his every 
nerve set to bunt, lunged vainly at the 
horsehide. 

“Strike three!” screamed the umpire, 
jerking off his mask to cover the play 
at home. It was going to be close. 


Gunn the ball with clenched 
knuckles, Chunk leaped to guard the 
plate. The San Antonio runner charged 
down on him with no thought of slid- 
ing, intent only on running the catcher 
down and knocking the ball from his 
fingers. 

Feet wide and shoulders low, Chunk 
met him like a line-backer stopping a 
fullback in a hole. He jammed the ball 
into the ruuner’s body, and they went 
down in a swirl of blinding dust. 

For what seemed an eternity, the 
umpire peered intently into the cloud. 
Then his thumb swept slowly skyward 
in a beautiful gesture of finality. 

“You're out!” he barked, and abrupt- 
ly walked away, his day’s work over. 

Dashing in from the field, the new 
Junior World Champions mobbed their 
catcher with hilarious rejoicing. Leav- 
ing him, they swarmed over pitcher 
Jim Brownfey. Through the noise 
Chunk became aware that someone 
was addressing him. He turned to see 
the Cub scout. 

“You took a big chance out there, 
kid,” the man said, “but you played it 
smart. Don’t know that I ever saw a 
smarter play.” 

Chunk beamed. “Thanks,” he said. 
“I thought it might work.” 

“And it did,” the man went on. 
“What I liked, though, was the fact 
that you were willing to take the 
chance that it might not work.” He 
moved closer and spoke in confidential 
tones. “Now that the season’s over, I 
guess it’s legal for us scouts to ap- 
proach you boys. I'd kind of like to 
talk to you at the hotel tonight. Got a 
proposition that might interest you.” 

“Sure thing!” exclaimed Chunk, 


grinning broadly. At the end of the dug- 


out, Coach Saunders also smiled in 4 
satisfied way as he watched proceed- 
ings. He had known Mr. Suspenders 
for a long time. 
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HAVE YOU EVER dreamed of go- 
ing to school via radio—attending classes 
just by twirling the dials on your own 
home set? Now you can do it. The sys- 
tem isn’t as perfect or complete as it 
may have been in your dreams, but it’s 
a step in that direction. 

You have your choice of four col- 
lege-level courses, all based on regular 
NBC programs. The subjects? You may 
elect literature, music, economics, or 
world politics. The courses are spon- 
sored by various universities; in return 
for a reasonable fee (these range from 
$10 to $30) you receive study guides, 
books, and pamphlets. You're given reg- 
ular assignments based on each pro- 
gram. You send your reports to the 
sponsoring college; they're returned to 
vou with grades and comments. 


NBC started the wheels rolling last | 
fall, and the idea was so successful | 


that the program will be expanded next 
year. This year’s courses should give 
you an idea of what’s in store: 

English and American Fiction: Based 
on the dramatizations aired on NBC 
University Theatre (Sundays, 2:30- 
3:30 p.m., EDST), this course has 
covered both contemporary novels and 
classics. The course is offered for col- 
lege credit—if desired—by these schools: 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky.; 
Washington State College, Pullman, 
Wash.; University of Tulsa, Tulsa, 


Okla.; and Kansas State Teachers Col- | 


lege, Pittsburg, Kans. 
History of Music: Following NBC’s 


concert series Pioneers of Music (Satur- | 


days, 3-4 p.m., EDST), these assign- 
ments trace the development. of orches- 
tral music from the 17th century to 
the present. Sponsored by College of 
Music, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, Calif. No college cred- 
it offered. 

World Politics: Covering international 
issues, this course is based on selected 
broadcasts of NBC’s University of Chi- 
cago Round Table (Sundays, 1:30-2 
p.m., EDST). Students may begin at 
any time, and set their own pace for 
work. Sponsored by University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. No college credit. 

Economics of the Modern World: 
Designed to increase understanding of 
economic problems — inflation, price 
control, international trade — this is 
based on the same program and offered 
by the same school, under the same 
conditions, as is World Politics. 

(For further information on any 
courses, write to the sponsoring schools.) 








BALL-BAND Sport Shoes have 
special features that help you do 
your best —correct support for all 
foot muscles, soles that. prevent 
slipping, uppers that breathe. 
And for loafing—BALL-BAND 
shoes are almost as light and com- 
fortable as going barefoot. No 
wonder they’re tops for wear all 
summer long. Look for the Red 
Ball trade-mark. 

CROWN—An Arch- 

Gard Oxford in bive 


or white. Sizes for oll 
the family. 


day play. Boy's 
ond Men's sizes, 


ARCH-GARD 

evshions the 

longitudiaal 
ch. 


the heel, lessens shook. 


Look fer the nome ARCH-GARD on the insole 


‘gg ? A 
—Made 
Sree Ball-Band 
Gard for all 


Mishowoka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 


Mishawaka, Indiana 
Rog. U.S. Pat. Off, 1901 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholasti ept stamp advertisements 
only from pi a = 4 Cniuntie stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 

vertisement mentions the word “approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps s a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “ap- 
proval” stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “ roval” stamps return 
them promptly, being car to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 


POSITIVELY GREATEST 


ee) FREE OFFER 


Rare Octagonal (eight sided) 
stamp, gorgeous Diamond, 
giant Triangle, also mam- 
moth and midget stomps, 
total valve $2.00, ALL FREE 








$6.00 album and latest Scott 
Stamp Catalogues. 


ODD STAMPS 
REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 


mle] 0 Fitewem | 0) 
INCLUDES STAMPS CATALOGUING UP 


TO 25¢ EACH! ALSO APPROVALS. 


MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY 
Camden 75, New York 











WOW! 310° Worth Of Fun 10c! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps, in- 
ciuding airmaiis, pictorials and others from the world over; 
stamps worth up to 25c each. This offer sent for 10c to approval 


ikhesto only. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept, 12, Jamestown, N.Y. 


> S 
200 ewes STAMPS 
KENMORE, Dept. 12, Arlington74, Mass, 


A] 
200 weet stents 3. 








ome worth up to 15c re Cc 
LITTLETON STAMP CO., LITTLETON |3, N.H. 





FREE ” surprise cunen L Otome, 12 different coun- 
tries. | Water Detector, | Perforation 
Gauge, supply of Stamp - Hinges, { Approval sheet for 
Duplicate Stamps, { rare triangle. To Approval Applicants 
sending 3e ee - BELAIR STAMP CO. 00 k 
Ave., Dept. S.. Baltimore 17, Md. 


\ ee SN 





Wer = CO., 107 Transit Bidg., ecevon, MASS. 


Romania School Issue of five mint 
ONLY 1c stamps portraying Student Reciting, 
Weaving Class. Young Machinist, 
Romanian School, and Allegory of Education—Yours for 
only le if you ask for foreign approvals. 
MODERN STAMP SERVICE 


Box 12, Dept. 20, Wakefield Station, N. Y. 66, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiogity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
occupy a full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
FREE to approval service applicants sending 8c postage 
STAMPS: All dif., 500, $1; 1000, $2. 

TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfield 92, Mass. 


VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 

ganyika — British Cayman Islands — Animal — Scarce 
Babyhead — Coronation — Early Victorian — Airmail — 
Map ee big illustrated catalogue. Send 
Se for postage. GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. SB, 
Toronto, Canada. 














Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 





FEWER U.S. STAMPS 


Every year hundreds of U. S. com- 
memorative stamps are proposed in 
Congress. But few commemoratives will 
be issued during the remainder of 1949. 

Congress and Postmaster General 
Jesse M. Donaldson recently announced 
they are in favor of issuing only about 
a dozen new commemoratives a year. 
Last year 30 new stamps were issued, 
some of which were not true com- 
memoratives. 

A commemorative is a stamp issued 
in honor of an important person or 
event. It is inscribed with important 
dates relating to the person or event, or 
is issued on an important date. 

For example, the last stamp issued in 
1948 honored Joel Chandler Harris, 


| author of the Uncle Remus stories. Al- 


though not inscribed with dates, the 


| Harris stamp was a true commemora- 


tive because it was issued on the 100th 
anniversary of the author’s birth. 

Some of last year’s stamps were 
“memorials.” A memorial is a stamp is- 
sued in memory of an important person. 
But it is not inscribed with, or issued 
on, any special date. 

Here, in part, are some of the new 
stamp proposals now before Congress: 

Commemoratives honoring Leif Erick- 
son’s discovery of America, the diamond 
jubilee of U. S. nursing, the unknown 
soldier’s tomb (for the dead of all U. S. 
wars), the annexation of Hawaii, the 
Battle of Stony Point, and the dedica- 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt National 
Memorial Park. 

Others have been requested honor- 
ing Babe Ruth, P. T. Barnum, Booker 
T. Washington, Ernie Pyle, the Wright 
brothers, Father Flanagan, Booth Tark- 
ington, and General John J. Pershing. 

This column, in its first September 
issue, will review all new stamps that 
have been released since May and that 
will be released for the rest of 1949. 








New York Sun Knickerbocker Stamp Co 


Stamp on left is recent Austrian issue honoring 
U. N. International Children’s Relief Fund which 
has supplied 84,000,000 meals to Austrian boys 
and girls. Stamp on right is Philippine issue in 
recognition of its Sampaguita national flower 
featured yearly in “Flowers of May” parade. 
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So There! 


If a woman is nothing but a rag, a 
bone, and a hank of hair, then a man 
is nothing but a brag, a groan, and 
a tank of air. 

The Ark Lig 


Older and Wiser 


One day a teacher in Communist- 
dominated Budapest asked ten-year- 
old Istvan to compose a sentence con- 
taining a dependent clause. 

“Our cat had ten kittens,” said 
Istvan, “of which all were Commu- 
nists.” 

“Excellent!” beamed the __ teacher, 
“Perfect! Be sure you do as well when 
the government supervisors visit our 
school next week.” 

The following week when the super- 
visors arrived, the teacher asked her 
prize pupil the same question. 

“Our cat,” Istvan intoned, “had ten 
kittens, of which all were Social Dem- 
ocrats.” 

“[stvan,” cried the red-faced teacher, 
“that is absurd. Why, last week you 
told me your kittens were all Commu- 
nists!” 

“I know,” Istvan replied, “but their 


eyes have opened since then.” 
Time 


2 $10 Question 

A dyed-in-the-wool lawyer never 
overlooks the opportunity of demanding 
a fee. 

“I would like to ask your advice,” 
said the youth as he stood, haltingly, in 
the presence of the lawyer. “Do you 
think, sir, that y-y-your d-d-daughter 
would make a good wife?” 

“I do not,” was the terse answer. 
“That will be $10, please.” 

Never Underestimate the Power 

of a Motto 


Mysterious little things have been 
happening this term in the fourth grade 
up at Brearley (Wis.) School. The teach- 
er didn’t know what to make of it, until 
she found that the small girls had 
formed a secret society. Their motto: 
One good turn a day—and one bad one. 


Magazine Digest 


Anti-Climax 


In Red Bank, N. J., a busload of sol- 
diers heard a female voice ask the 
driver: “Will you wait a minute, please, 
while I get my clothes on?” They 
twisted their necks out of joint only to 
see a laundress lift aboard a load of 


linen. 
McCall Spirit 
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eCall Spirit 


“No, as in Democrat” 


A secretary in a Washington law 
frm had occasion to dictate a tele- 
gram by telephone. “I want to send 
a telegram to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr.” she said. 

Asked Western Union: “D’ as in 
‘David’?” 


New Yorker 


Ulterior Motive 


He (at the movies): “Can you see all 
right?” 

She: “Yes.” 

He: “Is there a draft on you?” 

She: “No.” 

He: “Seat comfortable?” 

She: “Yes.” 

He: “Mind changing places?” 


McCall Spirit 


Revenge 


An American visiting in London 
was told that the only way to get good 
service in restaurants; hotels, and 
theatres was to tip generously. One 
evening he went to a theatre where 
a mystery melodrama was playing. 

The usher escorted him to a good 
seat, but since the lights were out, he 
thought he could get by with a tip 
of two pennies. The usher flicked on 
a cigarette lighter, glanced at the coins, 
and then whispered: “The butler is 


the murderer.” 
Quote 


‘ Swim Song 


Girls when they went to swim 

Once dressed like Mother Hubbard. 
Now they have a different whim 

And dress more like her cupboard. 


The Ark Light 
Warning 


She: “My daddy takes things apart 
to see why they don’t go.” 

He: “Why are you telling me?” 

She: “Because you'd better go!” 


Canadian High News 


Variation 


When a literary critic recently met 
the national chess champion, he opened 
the conversation with, “Led any good 
rooks lately?” 

Shake Well Before Using 


Illuminating Description 


“What kind of fellow is Paul?” 
“Well, the other night the lights 
went out while he was sitting in the 
living room with his girl, and he spent 
the test of the evening tinkering with 
the fuses.” 
McCall Spirit 


Ditto 
He took her to her doorstep. 
He looked into her eye. 
She sighed, “I'll be home tomorrow 
night.” 
He whispered, “So will I.” 


Canadian High News 





Only the best... PHYSICALLY 
and MENTALLY... can 


make the GREATEST TEAM in the 
WORLD - ++ the UNITED STATES 
AIR FORCE! 


Fighter overhead is Lockheed F-80 
Bomber on Ground is Boeing 8-47 


Only the keenest, most intelligent, 
physically fit young Americans — 
the “cream of the crop”— can ity 
the planes of the U. S. Air  orce. 
And the aircraft they fly «re tops, 
too — the world’s finest. 


The world of aviation is rapidly 
advancing. New, faster planes are 
being developed — planes that will 
offer challenging opportunities to the 
young men of America. 


So if you’re planning a future 
in aviation, now is the time to start. 
If you keep yourself physically and 
mentally fit...learn all you can 
about aviation and your U. S. Air 
Force . . . you will have a chance to 
blaze an exciting future in the skies. 


You’ll have to be good, for ONLY 
THE BEST can get a place on the 
mightiest team in the world — the 
United States Air Force. 


For more information about your 
U. S. Air Force, visit your nearest 
Recruiting Office. 


U.S. om 


U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 





Most Likely To Succeed... 


Choose a Champion to share your 
future. 

Have this able assistant at your 
finger tips . . . always ready to 
transfer your thoughts and inspi- 
rations to paper... ready to help 
in your progress and advance- 
ment. 

Your Underwood Champion 
Portable is a complete personal 
typewriter ... with every feature 
you need to assure finest quality 
work. 

Count on your Underwood to 
help get things done quickly, eas- 


The Underwood Cfianpocon ° Portable Typewriter 


ily, and accurately. Count on this 
Champion to boost your chances 
of joining those “Most Likely To 
Succeed.” 

An Underwood Champion is a 
grand investment in your -future. 
Your dad knows. Ask him for one 

.. for graduation. ©1948 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . Adding Machines .. - 
Accounting Machines . . Carbon Paper 
. Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 





PROVED CHAMPION FEATURES 
THAT SPELL S-U-C-C-E-S-S: 


RINGLESS KEY TOPs... to pro- 
tect finger nails. 
FULL CIRCLE CONCAVE KEY SUR- 


FACES... . a comfort to busy 
fingers. 


DUAL TOUCH TUNING. Adjusts 
all keys simultaneously : 
single keys . . , 
vidual touch. 


. or 
- to your indi- 


VARIABLE LINE SPACER... a big 
Underwood typewriter feature, 
now on your Portable. 


STANDARD RIBBON ... same as 
—_ on Underwood office mas 
chines. Therefore, b 

everywhere. a 


SMART LOOKING CARRYING 


CASE. - handy, durable, com- 
Pmt oss ideal for traveling. 


Eee 
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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Britain (p. 8) 
Digest of the Article 


Britain, center of the vast Common- 
wealth of Nations, is an island the size 
of Oregon with a population of about 
50 million. It must import heavily to 
feed itself but industrially it ranks be- 
low only the U. S. Britain was hit hard 
by the war and has had to borrow from 
the U. S. in order to rebuild its econo- 
my. Exports have been increased, and 
austerity has been the rule for the 
British people. . 

Since the end of the war the mod- 
erate socialist Labor party has been in 
power. Under the British parliamentary 
system it will remain in power until it 
loses the confidence of the House of 
Commons or is defeated in the general 
elections held every five years (the next 
one is 1950). The Labor party has put 
through a program of nationalizing 
basic industries, extending social se- 
curity—notably a national health pro- 
gram—and has been trying to catch up 
with the severe housing shortage. Tax- 
ation is heavy. Conservatives, under 
Winston Churchill, hope to oust the 
Labor party at the next election. 

Aim 

To have pupils understand the prob- 
lems and achievements of Britain, both 
as the center of the British Common- 
wealth and as an industrialized nation 
recovering from war. 

To study the British parliamentary 


system in operation, particularly under 
a Labor government. 


Assignment 


|. Why is Britain called the “tight 
little island”? 

_ 2. Although Britain is a monarchy, it 
is a democracy. Explain. 

3. Outline the program of the Labor 
party and indicate the extent to which 
it has been carried out since 1945. In- 
clude criticism of the party made by 
Conservatives and others. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Experience is said to be a great 
teacher. What would éxperience have 
taught you about war if you had lived 
in England during World War II? 

2. Why must Britain follow a pro- 
gram of austerity? 

3. How has the United States at- 
tempted to aid Britain since the end of 
World War II? Discuss the connection 
between such aic and world peace. 

4. Some people are confused by the 
terms socialism and communism. What 
do they mean to you? What evidence 
is there that democracy, not totalitarian- 
ism, prevails in Britain? 


References 


See “Tools for Teachers,” issve of 
April 27, p. 3-T. 


U. S. in World Trade (p. 6) 
Digest of the Article 


No country in the world—not even 
the United Stuates—is self-sufficient. 
That this is so is evident from an analy- 
sis of what goes into an “American” 
automobile, telephone, or breakfast. 
Foreign trade is essential to a healthy 
economy because substantial parts of 
our output of cotton, farm equipment, 
tobacco, etc. are exported, and about 
four million workers are directly de- 
pendent upon our foreign trade. In or- 
der for countries to buy our exports, it 
is essential to remember that we must 
buy from them. Otherwise they won’t 
have the dollars to buy from us. To 
further freer flow of international trade 
the U. S. has concluded many recipro- 
ca! trade agreements and has partici- 
pated in international conferences 
intended to break down tariff restric- 
tions. 


Aim 
To have pupils understand the sig- 
nificance of foreign trade to the U. S. 
To understand our program of stimu- 


lating world trade over the past 15 
years. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What evidence is there that we 
are not a self sufficient nation? 

2. Why is foreign trade a two-way 
proposition? 

3. Discuss the connection between 
lowered tariffs and world peace? 


Thinking About 
Public Affairs (p. 11) 


Digest of the Article 

Professor Commager suggests that 
before we take a position on contro- 
versial legislation we look for its his- 
torical roots and examine the effects of 
similar legislation in other countries or 
earlier in our own history. It is unwise, 
he states, to start your thinking with a 
general conclusion. and then look for 
things to support your initial judgment. 
Activity 

1. Select one controversial issue to- 
day and list the sources you would con- 
sult before reaching a conclusion. 

2. For English classes: Ask one of 
your pupils who is good at logical argu- 
ment, perhaps a member of the school 
debating team, to carry out this oral 
activity: (a) explain the terms, deduc- 
tive method and inductive or pragmatic 
method, in simple words to the rest of 
the class; (b) proceed to illustrate both 
methods of argument. In the first in- 
stance (i.e., proof by the deductive 
method), he should choose a_ well- 
known and accepted general principle 
and argue step by step to some specific 
conclusion. In the second instance, he 
should take a particular scientific fact 
anda proceed from it to a general con- 
clusion. 


Great Issues: 
Right and Wrong (p. 17) 


Digest of the Article 

In this last article in the Great Issues 
series, we are reminded that, in the 
final analysis, our ability to remain alive 
in an advanced scientific age is de- 
pendent upon our willingne@to behave 
in such a way that the rights of others 
are respected. Although concepts of 
right and wrong have varied in differ- 





2-T 


ent cultures, throughout history, there 
is general agreement in democratic 
countries that human beings have the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. We can~ guarantee these 
fundamentals by personal conduct that 
conforms more closely ‘to the Golden 
Rule. 


Aim 

To clarify the perennial question of 
what is right and what is wrong in re- 
lation both to the individual’s personal 


happiness and the welfare of society 
as a whole. 


Motivation 

Does it seem to you perfectly natural 
and right to put your personal needs 
before those of other people? 


Topics for Discussion 

What does Mr. Knowlton mean by 
“feeling at hume in the world”? Does 
he mean being “one of the crowd”? Or 
is there another deeper implication in 
what he says? Do you agree with the 
author that a pleasing personality and 
sound personal character have much in 
common? Why or why not? In your 
opinion is there such a thing as an 
absolute standard of right and wrong? 
On what do you base your opinion— 
what you have been taught, what your 
reason accepts, or what you feel in 
your heart to be true? Illustrate your 
point of view with one or two examples. 

Mr. Knowlton takes the extreme ex- 
ample of murder, then lists three pos- 
sible reasons for thinking it wrong. Are 
all three reasons valid today? Why or 
why not? Were all three reasons valid, 
say, a hundred years ago? Five hun- 
dred years ago? Whether your answer is 
yes or no, give reasons. What, in Mr. 
Knowlton’s opinion, is the inner nature 
of goodness? Do you agree with him? 
Why or why not? 

What great teachers and thinkers 
have taught—and lived—the ideal of the 
most happiness for the most people? 
Does this ideal admit of widespread ap- 
plication in our present-day society? 
Give reasons for your answer. Now 
state in your own words the nature of 
the big ethical conflict that troubles any 
normal person today. Has this conflict 
a realistic solution? If so, what, in your 
opinion, should that solution be? 
Should we, as some groups and indi- 
viduals have done, set up unhappiness 
and self-denial as a goal? Or does the 
answer lie in one-minded pursuit of 
personal satisfaction at whatever cost 
to others? Is there an in-between 
course? 

Why, in conclusion, has Mr. Knowl- 
ton choseg, ethics as one of the big is- 
- sues facing high school pupils today? 


Coming Up! 
May 25, 1949 


Student Achievement Issue 


This final issue of the present se- 
mester will contain announcements of 
prize-winners in the 1949 Scholastic 
Awards and some selected samples of 
their work. Other samples of literary 
and art prize-winning work will appear 
in Literary Cavalcade and other Scho- 
lastic Magazines. A special combination 
order of the Student Achievement is- 
sues of all five Scholastic classroom 
magazines — each featuring different 
types of student work—may: be obtained 
for 25 cents. Send orders to: Subscrip- 
tion Service Department, Scholastic 
Magazines, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Also: Roundup of important events 
and national and international affairs 
and forecasts of developments during 
the summer months ahead. 











Activities 

1. Organize a pro-con discussion 
panel in your class. One side will take 
the view that, in this big ethical issue, 
the pursuit of individual satisfaction 
should be one’s goal; the other, that 
long-term social welfare should be 
man’s first consideration Honest con- 
viction should determine which side a 
student is on. One pupil who takes the 
middle view might be chosen to act 
as moderator and “summer-up.” 

2. Have your pupils write an essay 
or story based on personal experience. 
Topics: (a) an instance in which the 
pupil’s stubborn determination to grati- 
fy his own wishes produced unpleasant 
consequences for family, friends, or 
community; (b) an instance where un- 
selfishness paid off in tangible benefits 
to family, friends, or community. 

8. Ask a group of pupils to clip a 
recent news stor¥ dealing with murder, 
robbery, or arson and discuss it orally 
in terms of Philip Knowlton’s three 
standards for judging right and wrong. 


The Pitch-Out (p. 19) 


Aim 

To use this story as a basic lesson in 
semantics: Pupils must be familiar with 
the language common to a certain ac- 
tivity in order to understand what they 
read and hear. 


Motivation 
Did the baseball lingo used in this 
story throw you for a loss? 


Topics for Discussion 
Define the terms, center fielder, right 
fielder, calling the pitch, slant, drive, 


shortstop, bunt, fly, clean the loaded 
sacks, single, hot grounder, deep short, 
peg to second. whiff, infield. Explain 
why the Junior World Series depended 
on Chunk’s decision to call a low in- 
side strike or a pitch-out. 
Activity 

Ask your pupils to write a short short 
story about a game, activity, or occupa- 
tion with which they're thoroughly fa- 
miliar. Encourage them to use the jar- 
gon common to the subject they're 
writing about. Read the best stories in 
class and ask the authors ‘to explain al] 
unusual terms. 


Aid to Teaching Labor 


A unit on American labor may be 
found anywhere from the 7th to 12th 
grades in the Social Studies curriculum. 
Teachers at various levels will, there- 
fore, welcome The Gift of Freedom: A 
Study of the Economic and Social 
Status of Wage Earners in the United 
States, prepared by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, ard available through 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 55 cents a 
copy. 

It is an attractively prepared pam- 
phlet (142 pages), replete with mean- 
ingful charts and tables intended to 
enlighten the layman. There are chap- 
ters on the history of organized labor, 
family incomes and levels of living, 
farm workers, and social security. Of 
special interest is a section which indi- 
cates the number of minutes an Ameri- 
can worker must labor in order to buy 
each of the items which goes to make 
up our American standard of living. 
There is a rich appreciation in this 
worthwhile brochure of the freedom 
which has permitted maximum ultiliza- 
tion of our resources. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz (p. 17) 

I. Britain: A. a-2; b-5; c-1; d-3; e-4. B 
a-3; b-1; c-3; d-3; e-4; f-1; g-1; h-2; i-4; 
j-2. 

Il. World Trade: a-2; b-1; c-1; d-3; e-3; 
f-2. 

III. Thinking About Public Affairs: 1-N; 
2-Y; 3-N; 4-Y; 5-N. 


Answers to “Read All About It” (p. 18) 

I. The Pitch-Out: 1-T, 2-F, 3-F, 4-T, 
5-F, 6-F, 7-T, 8-F, 9-T, 10-F, 11-T, 12-T, 
18-T, 14-F, 15-F. 

II. On the Air: 1-NBC, 2-economics, 3- 
assignments, 4-Round Table, 5-English and 
American Fiction. 

III. Word-Wise Is 
2-b, 3-c, 4-a, 5-b. 

Words to the Wise: 1-b, 2-a, 3-a, 4, 
5-b, 6-a, 7-a, 8-b, 9-b, 10-c, 11l-b, 12-a, 
18-a, 14-c, 15-b, 16-b, 17-c, 18-b, 19-2, 
20-c. 


‘World-Wise: 1-b, 


Cou 
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What Happens Next? 


Pupils Write Own Endings to Three-Minute Films Thrillers 


ee T COULDN'T end like that! I 
think the girl saved the boy.” 

“She couldn’t—don’t you know girls 
aren't strong enough?” 

“She could too. Remember? She had 
ee 

And so it went, the pupils avidly 
criticizing their original written endings 
for an unfinished story told on film. 

We tested four three-minute silent 
films of the What Happens Next? se- 
ries* in the 7th and 8th grades at the 
James Fenimore Cooper Junior High 
School 120, Manhattan (Principal Max 
G. Rubinstein). They were English 
classes which use Junior Scholastic, and 
in advance? sections, Literary Caval- 
cade, for weekly study. These movies, 
designed to motivate composition work, 
each begin a story but stop sharply at 
a dramatic moment. Pupils saw the 
films without any preliminary discus- 
sion of synopsis, knowing only that 
when the lights came on they were to 
compose an ending for it. 

The results were quantitatively and 
qualitatively excellent. The films def- 
initely stimulated originality and im- 
agination. Naturally, they also provide 
one solution to that constant composi- 
tion bugbear—a good topic. 

Mrs. Rose Zeiber, 7th grade teacher, 
and Abraham Seaver, 8th grade teach- 
er, agreed that in general their pupils 
found an incentive to write more fluent- 
ly than usual. The compositions follow- 
ing the second film were even better 
than the first in interest, originality and 
length. 

Sentence structure and vocabulary 
both showed improvement. Boys who 
previously used frequent incomplete 
sentences wrote more complete ones. 
Others, ordinarily writing mainly in 
simple sentences, produced more com- 
plex and compound structures. 

The plot endings were, in the main, 
logical. One boy wrote two different 
endings for one story—he just couldn’t 
decide which would be more likely. A 
few utilized the “surprise” ending, par- 
ticularly Bob, a seventh grader. In end- 
ing the story of a kitchen fire, he built 
up anxiety over the fate of the occu- 
pant of a baby carriage which appeared 
in the film, finally revealing that it was 
just a doll. 

Let’s listen in on the post-testing con- 
ference with teachers for a-moment: 

“Several pupils who usually write 
uninteresting dull compositions pro- 
*Produced by British Instructional 
Films, Ltd., London. Five of the series to 
be distributed in U.S. by Eastin Films, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


duced what for them is certainly spirit- 
ed written matter.” 

“Yes, I also found that the better 
students improved éven more than the 
slower ones. Many from the middle 
third of the class moved up into the 
top third.” 

“They seemed to feel themselves an 
actual part of the situation—identified 
themselves with the boys in the sto- 
ries.” 

“Indeed. In fact, Gordon projected 
himself so far into the story that he 
was the rescuing hero.” 

Two films were used in each class. 


3-T 


In the seventh grade, the episodes 
were No. 2 (a boy falls froma seaside 
cliff when he attempts to reach a gull’s 
nest) and No. 7 (a fire starts from an 
electric iron in a kitchen, with a baby 
carriage in the background). In the 
eighth grade the films were No. 10 (a 
small boy and his dog stow away on a 
ship) and No. 4 (a living room fire 
starts from a cigarette). The resulting 
compositions were checked against 
control compositions written from ver- 
bally assigned topics. 

The test, though brief (involving 
only four films and two classes), indi- 
cates that films of this type are highly 
motivating. Perhaps the best evidence 
we can offer is Bill's remark, “Gee, Mr. 
Seaver, that was fun. Can we have 
more sometime?” 

VERA FALCONER 





SCHOLASTIC DAY AT ROCKLAND 


RIDAY is Scholastic Day for the 

Sophomore English Class at Rock- 
land (Maine) High School, and the 
big day of the week. 

A standing student committee of 
three takes its place behind the desk 
and opens the program. Articles, de- 
bates, and criticisms have been as- 
signed beforehand and it is understood 
that a request from the committee is 
equivalent to a command. 

Today’s program is typical. The 
opening speaker steps to the front of 
the room and explains legislation on 
margarine (Senior Scholastic, April 27 
issue). He compares its content with 
butter, asks for a show of hands on 
the taxation question, and sits down 
amid vigorous applause. 

The second speaker discusses New 
Zealand. Being facile with his crayons, 
he sketches the islands on the board 
while he tells their history, past and 
present, fills in the ocean boundaries, 
and makes an arrow pointing to Aus- 
tralia 1236 miles away. Applause. 

The third speaker discusses the short 


story, “The Wink.” He takes it for 
granted that all have read it, and vig- 
orously criticizes its style and content, 
compares it with the classic short sto- 
ries studied this week in the literature 
class, and covers himself with glory as 
he shows it is the same story as “The 
Thousand Dollar Bill,” except that a 
bogus thousand dollar bill took the 
place of the spurious Wink in restoring 
a man’s pride. 

Current Events come next, followed 
by favorite books, movies, and the 
ever popular “Boy dates Girl.” 

The last seven minutes of the period 
are reserved for the Quiz Kids. Six 
students (two new and four held from 
last Friday) range themselves against 
the blackboard ready to answer any 
questions on the current issue. 

Clever answers and spontaneous 
laughter abound. Everything from 
Congressional votes to baseball scores 
is grist for their mill. 

The bell rings. We must wait for 
next Friday. 

Diana J. Prrtrs, Teacher 
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A GOOD PLAN 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


Two interesting facts came to light the other day 
when we were checking our subscription records. 


1. Most teachers who use Scholastic Magazines _re- 
new their subscriptions. 





2. Most teachers who renew their subscriptions for 
fall classes place tentative orders in the spring. 








WHY? 

These teachers know that during the first week of 
school a hundred problems will face them. They ease 
the pressure during those busy days by handling their 
Scholastic subscription renewals early. 


Also, these teachers know that early renewal will 
bring them the first issue of their classroom magazine 
during the first week of school (ordering in the fall 
may mean one or more back issues to catch up with). 


HAVE YOU RENEWED 
YOUR SCHOLASTIC SUBSCRIPTION? 


If you haven’t, this is a friendly reminder to renew 
now. In a few days, you will receive a card on which 
you can give us your renewal instructions. 


Please return this card to us promptly. 


——__—HAVE YOU ENTERED YOUR IDEAS——— 


FOR THE $600 IN AWARDS? 


5 Awards of $50 each 10 Awards of $25 each 
20 Awards of $5 each 


Tell us what subjects should be discussed in our Special Issue 
of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC and WORLD WEEK, “Every 
Student’s Key to Understanding Current Affairs.” What ob- 
stacles give students the most trouble in understanding current 
affairs? 

Every teacher is eligible to enter this contest, and may submit 
from | to 5 ideas. Simply write out your ideas, then explain 
in 75 words or less why you think each idea will help students 
to better understand current affairs. Suggestions must be mailed 
by June 14, 1949. Winners will be notified by mail and an- 
nounced in the September Scholastic Teacher. 


When you submit your ideas, please be sure to list: your 
name, subject taught, grade, school, school address, home 
address, city, zone, state. Send your ideas to: 


Special Issue Contest 
Scholastic Magazines 
7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

















Off the Press 


Distinguished Children’s Books of 1948 
List. Sturgis Printing Co., Sturgis, 
Michigan. Prices: 500 for $5; 1000 
for $7.50; 2500 for $15 postpaid 


The Book Evaluation Committee of 
the Children’s Library Association has 
performed a useful service for teachers 
of junior high school and elementary 
grades. Under the chairmanship of 
Miss Katherine Porter, it has carefully 
annotated those titles, during 1948, 
which are distinguished reading for 
boys and girls. 

The list is available in an attractive 
folder, with school or library imprint, 
at prices quoted above. 


North African Prelude. The First Seven 
Thousand Years, by Galbraith 
Welch. William Morrow & Co., N.Y, 
650 pp., $6. 

The very name “Africa” has never 
been explained. But Miss Welch, who 
combines first-hand knowledge with 
the tools of a scholar, has cast a beam 
of light into the shadowy past of much 
of the dark continent’s history. Rather 
than spread seventy centuries of de- 
velopment thin, she has Concentrated 
on the major contributors to North 
Africa’s history. Anecdotes, in the tra- 
dition of Herodotus, illustrate and en- 
liven the rich detail of Egyptian cul- 
ture and intrigue, invaders from an- 
tiquity to Eisenhower, merchant princes 
of Carthage, Moslem conquest, Negro 
kings, European imperialists. All these 
are integrated with the geography of 
the continent. 

The strategic importance of North 
Africa, and the possibility that its ma- 
jor role is still to be played, makes this 
volume a useful key to understanding 
of past and present rivalries. 


The Ruhr: A Better American Policy, 
by Stephen Raushenbush. Public Af- 
fairs Institute, 312 Pennsylvania Ave., 
S. E., Washington 3, D. C. 16 pp. 
(pamphlet) 25¢. 

“Our recently expressed policy on 
the Ruhr is short-sighted and danger- 
ous,” according to this analysis. By plac- 
ing the Ruhr in the hands of ex-Nazis, 
we are making possible another Ger- 
man juggernaut, the report states. An 
alternative proposal advanced is that 


| an “international public authority” be 
| devised, with labor union and coopera- 





| tive representatives on its board. 


The importance of the Ruhr problem 
is such that citizens will wish to con- 
sider this study by a former Federal 
government economist. It consists of a 
historical background, current pro 
posals and press comments on our pol 
icy. Howarp L. Hurwit 











